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THE ENGLISH TEMPER 


T is proverbially difficult for anyone at the edge of the 
sea to tell exactly when the tide has turned. Whether 
it be stormy or calm, the waves are of unequal force. 
Some come dashing on as though they were determined 
to touch a further place on the dry land than any that 

went before them; others yield and go back almost before 
they have been formed. But as soon as there is legitimate 
room for doubt, the observer knows that there will be little 
need for much longer waiting. The biggest wave of the 
retreating tide soon begins to come a shorter distance than 
the smallest wave of the tide which was advancing. There 
are many reasons for thinking that this metaphorically 
describes with accuracy the condition of the belligerent 
armies at the present moment. Some people will not have 
itso. Their eyes are fixed on ihe East, where our insufficient 
armies have had to give way before superior numbers. They 
think of the advance on Baghdad and the sudden retreat 
from it, of the violent attempts in Gallipoli that have come 
to nothing, of the Battle of Loos which just missed becoming 
a notable victory, and they say we have all the ill-luck or 
all the ill-leadership. For it is very difficult to stand so 
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close in to the operations and see them as history will. The 
recorder of the future will, we feel certain, be more disposed 
to wonder at our ability to withstand the great armies 
of Central Europe, who have been, through generations of 
hard work, raised to the highest state of efficiency. No 
military authority on the German side seems to have imagined 
for one moment that the resistance to them would be so 
stubborn. 

When we think of it and notice that the temper of 
the people of this country, far from being inclined to draw 
back or surrender, is stiffening and growing hotter as the 
war advances, the last days of Lord Derby’s campaign, 
properly understood, ought to form an unforgettable lesson 
to those who have never done carping at what they allege 
to be the British decay. It is the topstone placed upon 
a great work begun and completed since the outbreak of the 
war. Lord Derby himself, although a very typical English- 
man, is probably completely misunderstood by his Conti- 
nental critics. They do not understand the English candour, 
or that a great country gentleman would never think of 
inventing a plausible reason for the purpose of masking 
his design or giving it a better appearance. They have the 
example of their Kaiser before them. No student of history 
will for a single moment doubt the fact that Wilhelm has 
planned and plotted for this war during the greater part 
of his reign. He has built up his army and he taught his 
subjects to look forward to it as ‘‘ The Day,” but he had not 
the English frankness that would have allowed the cause 
to stand on its own merits. He dared not say to his subjects 
‘“T have planned this war for the glorification of the crown 
I wear and for the aggrandisement of the German Empire.’’ 
On the contrary, he had to make a pretence that he believed 
Germany to be attacked and the victim of a European con- 
spiracy, that Great Britain, which was only able to send 
a little army of sixty thousand men on to the Continent, 
had been conspiring to sweep his ten million soldiers off the 
face of the earth. The mere repetition of these utterances 
is enough to confute them, and the Germans could with the 
slightest trouble find out tor themselves whether they are 
{rue or not ; but it belongs to the Teuton character that a 
false gloss should be put upon their actions, and that one 
set of reasons should govern the action of the rulers and 
another set of reasons be put forth to win the approbation 
of the muliiiude. To them, therefore, the position of Lord 
Derby must have been obscure and unintelligible. For here 
was the man who declared himself an ardent and energetic 
supporter of compulsory service, and yet, because he had 
given his word to do his best for the voluntary system, put 
his whole heart and mind into it and made it a crowning 
success. His utterances on the subject can be taken from 
the beginning till now, and they will be iound to convey 
the same unswerving attitude, because Lord Derby belongs 
to that type of man who feels bound to perform any duty 
he undertakes with his whole might. 

And the enemy nations will make a very great mis- 
take if they imagine that because a particular campaign is 
ended the book is closed and the work done. On the con- 
trary, arrangements are now in force for carrying on enlist- 
ment as vigorously as before. It is evident that those 
responsible for the war have calculated the number of men 
that will be required as long as it goes on. They recognise 
the principle in modern warfare that numbers tell more 
than anything else, and it may be safely assumed that they 
have left a very liberal margin, so that the Allied Armies 
in the field will be able to outnumber those of the Central 
Powers and accomplish the objects of the war as they were 
set forth by the Prime Minister in his famous Guildhall 
speech of 1914. Thus England is in the way of working out 
her salvation in the old method described by Lord Rosebery 
as that of ‘“ muddling through.” We have always been 
chary of entering into a quarrel, and yet there is no foe 
more tenacious when once we get involved. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece is a portrait of Viscountess Cranborne, 
4 formerly Miss Betty Cavendish, eldest daughter ot 
Lord Richard and Lady Moyra Cavendish, whose marriage 
took place on December 8th. 





*.* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph hous: 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CountTRY LiFe be granted except when dire: 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests « 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forwa 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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Duclaux which we printed in our issue of August 
21st, the writer gives a lovely description of the golden 
oriole singing on the battlefield : 


| N “ The Wood at Sucy, July, 1915,” a poem by Madame 


There on the topmost bough 
A loriot swings, 

Pure gold—but listen, now, 
So sweet he sings, 

Loud, brief, a bugle-note 

Gold as his golden throat. 


In the very remarkable paper on ‘‘ Wild Life in the Trenches ”’ 
which is contributed to the present number by one of the 
keenest naturalists and most artistic of modern photographers, 
we are told how he, late a sniper in the British Army, was 
so fascinated by the song of this bird that in spite of all the 
danger, he managed to climb a tree in full view of the German 
trenches and snap the nest. We venture to think that the 
paper will be read with exceptional interest. It will be 
obvious enough that the soldier is extremely bold and at the 
same time utterly unconscious of his boldness. Vigilant 
as was his outlook on Fritz, he seems to have missed nothing 
that belonged to Nature. He tells us of the sooty little 
moorhens swimming after their mother in the pond, the 
brooding pigeon, the call of the owl, and other rural sights 
and sounds noted when the land has been desolated by 
artillery fire and ‘“‘ dead cows, calves and an occasional pig 
lie about here and there.” . 


ALL danger seems to have been forgotten when the soft 

and liquid notes of the golden oriole broke upon his ear. 
He had at home searched for the bird in vain, and now it 
was but a few yards away—but a few yards covered by 
the enemy’s guns. We see him wiih his camera in his pocket 
creeping through the tall oaks and underwood towards the 
coveted prize, the bird still pouring out his disconnected 
little song. It is accompanied by a singing nightingale, 
while a jay shrieks discordantly. In fact, the picture reminds 
us of a late spring or early summer day in Kent, till we are 
told that ‘the wood is shelled by the enemy every day, 
several dead cows are rotting in the track through it, and 
many of the trees are smashed by the explosions.”’ But 
the horrors of war and the dangers of the singing rifle bullet 
are forgotten as eyes are strained to pick out the golden oriole 
among the foliage which harmonises so well with his plumage. 
Our naturalist may perhaps be identified by the fact that 
he is a famous tree climber, but it is certain that never did 
he climb a tree that presented the same sort of difficulties 
as did this on which he discovered the oriole’s nest. To be 
particular, it was not the exact tree, which had no branches, 
but the one next it, which he ascended to a height of 2oft. 
up, where he viewed the enemy’s trenches and wondered 
“if the occupants will spot me.” But all’s well that ends 
well. The photographs we publish are the best testimony 
‘o the success of the expedition, and we will not anticipate 
the reader’s pleasure by giving further particulars as to the 
manner in which he obtained them. 


ANOTHER tragedy has been added to the long list of 

those connected with literature by the death of Mr. 
stephen Phillips the poet, under circumstances that recall 
‘he end of Francis Thompson. Yet the case of Mr. Phillips 
's different from many others. The saddest fate of all in 
iterature is for genius to pine away without receiving recog- 
uition or, what is practically the same thing, only being 
'ecognised posthumously. The man who sticks to his guns 
iid refuses to pander in any way to the popular taste of 
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his time but gives only what he conceives to be his best 
has as a rule a very hard fight before attaining the position 
to which he is entitled. Wordsworth explained the process 
when he said that every true poet must educate and make 
his own audience. But Mr. Stephen Phillips, perhaps to 
his ultimate injury, escaped these early trials. After he 
was “crowned” by the Academy newspaper many years 
ago and awarded a prize of one hundred pounds, he stepped 
easily into a popular posiiion. Success in a way proved 
to be his ultimate ruin. At one iime he had no fewer 
than four plays running simulianeously in London 
theatres, and was drawing a very large income from chem. 
No wonder he did not realise thai, in spite of whai 
many flattering critics said, his genius was noi really 
dramatic. 


IN one of the Sunday papers this week the results are 

given of an interview with a well known bookseller, 
Mr. Denny of the Strand. He poinis out that the most 
marked feature of the season is the very greatly increased 
demand for books of poetry. In this connection perhaps 
we may be permitted to quote a sentence from a private 
letter by Mrs. Violet Jacob, who is naturally pleased at the 
success achieved by her ‘Songs of Angus.’”’ She says, 
“T believe this cursed war has much revived the desire for 
poetry. It is a theory to which I shall always hold that 
the ¢vue poet and the fighter are very nearly allied. The 
Elizabethan days show that.” We are very much. inclined 
to endorse the view of our correspondent. It is true that 
men engaged with such ierrible realities as wariare brings 
are not likely to care for the mere technique of verse or the 
little verbal ariifices of which so-called artists think so 
much ; but when a man is stirred with great and deep feeling, 
he recognises instinctively the sincerity which is a_ first 
attribute of great poeiry. Many illustrations of this may 
be found, but the most apt is, we think, one that had no 
direct connection with war—that of Thomas Carlyle, who 
tells us in his reminiscences how, when he found that John 
Siuart Mill had inadveriently burned the only manuscript 
of the French Revolution, he sought for the words of some 
old prayer or psalm for comfort in what was a tragic and 
despairing situation. 


A WHITE NIGHT. 
I dreamed that all the wounds of earth were healed, 
That lilies blossomed where Death lately trod 
I woke to find on sunlit hill and field 
The mantle of the messenger of God. 


ANGELA GORDON. 


WE desire to direct attention to two items of information 

bearing on the improvement of the national supply of 
horses. One is the gratifying intelligence that at a meeting of 
the National Pony Society at 12, Hanover Square on Friday, 
December roth, it was decided to accept with thanks the offer 
of the Proprietors of COUNTRY LIFE of a solid silver replica of 
a James I steeple salt, value £50, for the best pony exhibited 
in the new class for groups of mountain or moosland ponies, 
the trophy to be offered as a perpetual challenge cup. It is a 
pleasure to know that in regard to the improvement of our 
breeds of pony CountTRY LIFE has been doing its bit. The 
second item is perhaps of greater national importance. We 
are informed by one who speaks with the greatest authority 
that, although the acceptance of Colonel Hall-Walker’s 
stud is a completely new departure for the Government, 
measures are being taken which will result in the continued 
good management of this valuable and remarkable stud. 
Further than that, our correspondent does not go in the 
meantime. Sufficient for the moment is it to noie the fact 
that the country has come into possession of these horses 
which otherwise would have gone abroad, and that in them 
it possesses the material for effecting a most material 
improvement in the horse supply of the country. The detailed 
means of achieving this end will have to be worked out after 
careful consideration and consultation. 


BY something very closely approaching to a paradox, 

Lord Derby, a strong believer in compulsory service, 
has won an extraordinary success ior voluntaryism. The 
end of his recruiting campaign may be studied from many 
points of view, but we think the most imporiani is that 
set forth in the official account. The rush of recruits will 
serve more than anything else could have done to convince 
the enemy that in this case the whole British nation is intent 
on the war and determined to achieve victory. There is 
no talk of peace in London, whatever there may be in Berlin. 
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Here it is recognised with a resolution which has augmented 
since the opening stages of the war that there can be no 
settlement as long as a German hand is upon Belgium and the 
North of France is in German occupation. Nor, in spite of 
all the mistakes that have been made, is there any doubt 
that we shall triumph in the end and that in Berlin will be 
dictated the terms of peace. We cannot see how it will be 
possible to conceal from Germany that the extraordinary 
tush of recruits which took place last week occurred in the 
teeth of reverses which might have had a very opposite 
effect on less resolute men. Those who joined did so in 
the consciousness that they were going out to meet a deadly 
foe in a death struggle, and their action is completely symp- 
tomatic of the attitude of the nation. It is of very little 
importance at the present moment to weigh the merits of 
the voluntary against the compulsory system, but it is a 
matter for pride that our fellow countrymen, as has happened 
so often before, have shown their strongest front at the time 
when it was most greatly needed. 


A TRUTH is not less a truth because it is amusingly con- 

veyed. Colonel B. Harvey, editor of the North American 
Review, recently gave to an interviewer a reason for confi- 
dence in the ultimate victory of the Allies that seems to 
be absolutely convincing. He got it from the lips of a recruit- 
ing sergeant in the Strand. ‘‘ Don’t you want to be on the 
winning side ?”’ said the soldier to a group of civilians to 
whom he was suggesting that they should don khaki. ‘‘ How 
do you know ours will be the winning side ? ” asked a prospec- 
tive recruit. ‘‘ Well, my lad,” said the sergeant, ‘‘ you 
know the Germans have been trying for more than a year 
and a half to win, and have failed, don’t you?” “ Yes,” 
replied the questioner. ‘“‘ Well, then, we have been trying 
to lose during the same period and couldn’t.”’ Colonel 
Harvey did not recite this story for the mere fun of it, but 
with a knowledge of the improved situation in men, money 
and munitions. The mistakes made during the beginning 
of the war ought to have ensured defeat if the enemy had 
been able to take advantage of them, but the mere fact that 
we did not lose is a guarantee that we will win when the 
end comes, though that may not be for some time to come. 


LORD ROSEBERY’S imaginative gift enables him to 

view the present situation in Europe as it will probably 
be viewed by distant posterity. With the dramatic skill 
of a born orator, he classifies what he has to say as two 
surprises, one to ourselves, one to the enemy. The surprise 
to us was that a very great European nation should for 
nearly half a century have pretended the greatest friendship 
for this country while all the time plotting its destruction. 
Lord Rosebery recalls the ‘‘ bland deputations,” the “ oily 
burgomasters ”’ and “ silver-tongued professors’? who came 
over here to talk peace, amity and brotherhood—talk which 
was merely meant to cover their plotting. To the greater 
part of this country it was a surprise indeed when it was 
discovered that the Central Powers of Europe had been 
employed during all these blandishments in drilling and 
training armies, manufacturing munitions, and employing 
all their intellect and all their energy in devising new imple- 
ments of warfare. Their surprise was to discover that 
a British Empire which they considered effete and ready to 
fall in pieces at the slightest touch answered their plots 
with a display of cohesion which the world has never before 
witnessed. Certainly the Empire was not prepared for 
war, but while the fleet held the enemy off our shores, it 
set to work with a vigour which, in spite of all the faults 
found with it, astonishes both ourselves and the enemy. 


’ 


LORD SELBORNE'S appointment of a committee to 

improve home trade in British timber is a symptom of 
the great change the war is effecting in forestry as in many 
other industries. For years, we might almost say decades, 
there has been an incessant flow of theory about the improve- 
ment of our woodlands and the planting of waste lands. 
But to-day the impetus is very practical. Owing to the 
difficulties of shipment, foreign timber has during the period 
of the war been very difficult to obtain in Great Britain, 
and consumers have been obliged by the force of circumstances 
to take advantage of the British supply. Lord Selborne, in 
an address to the Forestry Association, remarked that more 
English wood had found its way to the English coalfields in 
the last year than during the previous twenty years, and this 
is only a fraction of the new demand that has arisen. Lord 
Selborne mentioned boards and scantling for temporary 
buildings, but in many other directions the use of forest 
products has extended. 
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A FAMILIAR example is the revival of charcoal burning 

which has taken place in the New Forest and other 
wooded districts of Great Britain. The difficulty just 
now does not lie so much /in the dearth of timber, as in 
the scarcity of labour for felling, conversion, hauling and 
transport by rail, and the committee is appointed, we take 
it, chiefly for the purpose of improving the business arrange- 
ments. Foreign timber has for many years been much more 
skilfully marketed than the native product. Indeed, an 
expert has pointed out that English oak, though the best in 
the world, has often had to be misdescribed as American to 
secure purchasers, while Scots pine has been sold as ‘“ best 
foreign red.” But if the sale is efficiently organised, as we 
hope it will be under the new auspices, it must inevitably 
lead to a fresh movement in favour of extended planting and 
afforestation—a subject that will be dealt with in next week’s 
number by a well known authority. 


NEW FOREST BUCKHOUNDS. 
Show me a nobler sight than hunted buck 
At his full stretch away in front of hounds 
O’er Forest lawn and glade, his spacious bounds, 
His pace, his wondrous vigour, and his pluck. 
Mark how he left with ease the labouring ruck 
Of half blown horses ere he reached his wind ; 
Hark how the chorus of the pack behind 
Grows fainter. Brave Deer, may’st thou have good luck, 
And show rare sport, to satisfy the heart 
Of each true sportsman that takes gallant part 
In this good hunt; then ’scape on trackless feet 
To Mattey’s hold or Denny’s deep retreat ; 
A notable quarry, to be held for aye 
By Forest hall and lodge in memory ! 
LOWTHER BRIDGER. 


SO closely interiwined is the name of Sotheby with the 

history of book buying and the interests of the biblio- 
phile that the removal of the celebrated firm of Sotheby, 
Wilkinson and Hodge from Wellington Street to Bond Street 
is a noteworthy event. The new book mart is to be the 
Doré Gallery, now closed. The change is not to take place 
till next autumn. It will mark a new stage in the history 
of the firm. In its early days it was known as Baker, Leigh 
and Sotheby, and had its premises in York Street, Covent 
Garden. In these days the conspicuous member was Mr. 
Baker, who was described by Dibdin as the father of the 
bookselling tribe. On his death in 1778, the property was 
left to his nephew, John Sotheby, and the fame of the firm 
was achieved under the name of Leigh and Sotheby. George 
Leigh was one of the most talented and scholarly auctioneers 
who ever mounted the rostrum. Humorists have dwelt 
on the part played by his snuff-box in these contests. When 
he laid down his hammer and took out his snuff-box at a 
critical point in the struggle between two bibliophiles it was 
a sure sign that he expected the high price to be topped 
by a higher. The firm belonged, and still belongs, to a 
type which is found in many classes of business in 
London—a type honourable, exact to the point of fas- 
tidiousness, well informed and absolutely frank to its 
customers. 


"THE late Lord Abergavenny, who died at Eridge Castle, 

near Tunbridge Wells in his ninetieth year, was a Tory 
of the very “true blue” type, the sort of absolute extremist 
who is liked by his friends and respected by his enemies 
just because he is so uncompromising. In the “ Reminis- 
cences’’ of his kinswoman, the late Lady Dorothy Nevill, 
we are told that his devotion to the Conservative cause 
earned him the name of “the Tory bloodhound,” “an 
appellation which his pertinacity and untiring efforts to 
assist the dissemination of Tory principles rendered very 
appropriate.” He was the founder of the Constitutional 
Club, the first chairman of the Junior Carlton, and the first 
Grand Councillor of the Primrose League. He was a liie- 
long friend of Lord Beaconsfield, who, when retiring from lis 
office, wrote, ‘‘ If I could only have given you a blue riband, 
I would have retired from office without a murmur.” On 
another occasion, when Lord Abergavenny was alluded to 
as Lord Beaconsfield’s great supporter, ‘‘ My supporter! ”’ 
cried Beaconsfield, ‘“‘Why, he is my leader, my hea, 
my chief!’’ Lord Abergavenny is succeeded in the title 
by his eldest son, the Earl of Lewes, who was born in 
1853. 
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WILD LIFE IN THE TRENCHES. 


T about six o’clock on the morning of May 31st, 
1915, two figures might have been seen busily 
engaged in washing at the edge of a little reed- 
enclosed pond some 200yds. west of a small farm 
“somewhere in Flanders.’’ For them it is cer- 

tainly fortu- 
nate that 
the pond lies 
in a_ slight 
hollow, for, 
were this not 
the case, 
they would 
hardly be 
enjoying that 
morning 
refresher; 
and even so 
they have to 
keep so low 


that the 
wooded 
ridge, some 


500yds. east 
of the little 
farm, is never 
in sight. 

Those 
woods are 
held by the 
enemy and 
his trenches 
run between 
them and 
the farm, 
trenches 
composed 
almost en- 
tirely of sand-bags ; and though those used in our own trenches 
are of a uniform dirt colour, those used by the Huns 
are of a remarkable variety of shades; many are green, 
some quite black, some blue, a few white and an 
occasional one of a rich scarlet hue, not to mention 
what appear to be striped mattresses from some deserted 
coitage. 

It is wonderfully quiet this morning, and the pond 
is beautiful. On one side is a grand old hawthorn bush, 
its drooping branches gently touching the face of the water 
beneath. 

On a tiny grass-covered island in the centre is a single 
willow tree, and at the foot of it a moorhen’s nest still 
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contains the egg shells that tell of tiny moorhens very 
recently hatched. The family seems to be doing well, and 
may often be seen paddling about among the reeds at the 
other side of the pond, or clambering out of the water to 
rest awhile on the little island. In the hawthorn bush is a 
pigeon’s nest 
the old 
bird sit- 
ting closely 
and _ covers 
a couple of 
eggs that 
must be near 
to hatching. 
The early 
morning mist 
is clearing ; 
probably, 
after all, we 
shall be able 
to do some 
firing to-dav 
that 
unless the 
Huns are all 
asleep or 
dead or de- 
parted. 
Something of 
the kind 
seems to 
have hap- 
pened, for 
there is an 
uncanny 
silence this 


is 


LS, 


WASHED. morning. 

How  peace- 

ful every thing seems—hardly a rifle shot is to be heard, the 
artillery has not commenced to “strafe’’ us yet, and 


with the frogs croaking lazily in the pond one might almost 
imagine oneself at home. 

There are a few gnarled apple trees behind the farm, 
and it is quite likely that one of them is the home of 
the little owl (Athene Noctua) that called so loudly last 
night. 

May 31st! Just about this time last year I had spent 
many a happy hour photographing a little owl at her 
nest in a Kentish orchard; what a clamour there was 
each time she returned to feed her young with, perhaps, 
a starling or young blackbird dangling from her talons. 
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Every bird in 
the  neigh- 
bourhood 
seemed to be 
after her, 
missel 
thrushes, 
chaffinches , 
blackbirds 
and the rest 
a noisy, 
jostling 
throng chat- 
tering in her 
wake. 
Probably 
she is nesting 
in that same 
apple tree 
again this 
year, and yet 
how different 
every thing 
is! Out here 
there has 
been too 
much to think about and to do, to give any thought 
to birds; but, nevertheless, here the birds are, and 
here they are likely to remain, for strangely enough they 
seem rather to enjoy the crash and thunder of an 
artillery duel. Rifle fire, too, seems rather to please them, 
and often when in the night time there is a burst of it, the 
nightingales will commence to sing exultantly, their excite- 
ment seeming to increase as the firing grows in intensity. 
At one place a pair of magpies had, curiously enough, 
selected as the site for their nest a row of shell-battered 
trees some 300yds. behind our fire trenches ; they had often 
been seen carrying sticks to the nest and placing them in 
position. 
Already our friends have stayed at the pond too long 
and they now commence their return journey to the farm 
or, rather, to what remains of the farm, for it has been 
smashed to pieces by artillery fire. Dead cows, calves and 
an occasional pig lie about here and there. The farm- 
house and what was once a dairy are both burnt to the 
ground, while the only building still standing is a cowshed, 
known as “ Sniper’s barn.’’ To reach this cowshed is their 
object and they crawl carefully along the foot of a hedge 
for a iime in order to get unseen over a slight ridge, before 
getting on to their icet and advancing in a crouching posiiion 
towards a mass of biicks that once formed an outbuilding 
to the farm. On reaching this point it is necessary to pass 
carefully between it and the hedge on the left, then on 
over that decomposing cow’s body (always holding one’s 
breath at this point) until the shell hole in the building on 
the right is reached, through this and across a heap of 
bricks to another shell hole which leads into the cowshed. 
It is necessary to be extremely careful in getting through 
this shell hole into the cowshed, for through the door on 
the right the German trenches can be plainly seen, and you 
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may be sure 
that if you 
are spotted 
the building 
is certain to 
be — shelled. 
The further 
part of the 
cowshed is 
facing the 
enemy, and 
it is from 
here that the 
firing is done. 
It is a re- 
markable 
place and has 
doubtless 
been used for 
some time as 
a sniping 
position. One 
loop-hole 
looks out 
over the 
German lines 
directly in front, while another that our friends have 
recently constructed enfilades a portion of their trench 
away to our right. A period of watching through a 
pair of binoculars is followed by a great deal of 
excitement, some firing, and last of all a show of 
great jubilation—evidently something is doing! Things, 
however, grow quiet again and once more the realities 
of war are forgotten for a time—this time a pair of 
swallows is the cause; they flit into the stable, take a 
few turns around the inside, utter a few twits, and out again 
by a door on the other side. Their nest is built against a 
beam supporting an upper floor of larch poles, and as yet 
only contains two speckled eggs. It is lucky that the nest is 
built against a beam, for upstairs (or rather through that 
shell hole on to the floor above) is a litter of kittens, all as 
wild as hawks, though their eyes are only just open and their 
mother must by this time be well versed in the art of hunting. 
Strange it is that here in the firing line are all these 
creatures living, bringing up their young, hunting, feeding 
and generally behaving as though nothing untoward were 
happening. A blackbird actually built her nest in a stack 
from which a great deal of sniping was done, only, unfortu- 
nately, the enemy shelled it and set the stack on fire. 

Once again our friends are carefully scanning the enemy’s 
lines for some sign of movement, when the attention of one 
of them (in short, the writer) was attracted by the song of a 
bird that sounded unusual and yet familiar. Surely it must 
be that of one of our birds at home ; and yet, where had 
it been heard 2? Soft and liquid, it came in short snatches, 
lasting only for a couple of seconds and with a few 
seconds’ interval before it was repeated, and with but few 
variations. What could it be? Suddenly it dawned upon 
the listener that this song was none other than that of the 
golden oriole —a bird that had been eagerly looked for at 


POSITION. 





THROUGH THE 


LEFT-HAND 


LOOPHOLE. 


The golden oriole nested in the trees in the foreground. 
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THE 


NEST OF THE GOLDEN ORIOLE. 


home, and never discovered. The song came from the 
direction of a wood on our left, from which a line of trees 
ran forward towards the German trenches. Looking through 
the left hand loop-hole, the line of trees could be seen 
plainly enough, but the wood itself was just too far back 
to be visible. For the first time during the nesting season 
of 1915 the writer’s interest was really awakened. What 
feelings would that song arouse had it been heard in the 
peaceful woods at home ! 

Well, things are quiet and we might quite well have a 
look round the wood, but first of all it is necessary to get 
there without being seen, and to do this we must get back 
to the pond, along those old trenches away by the high 
hedge and round to the pool in the corner of a field behind 
the wood, and from here we can enter under cover. 
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THE NEST TAKEN FROM BELOW, 


Note the branches broken by shell fire 
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In the hope of getting a photographic record I put my 
camera in my pocket, and half an hour later finds us creeping 
through the tall oaks and undergrowth towards the golden 
oriole, who still continues to pour out his disconnected, though 
very sweet little song. 

A nightingale is singing away on our left, a dove noisily 
leaves her flimsy nest of twigs, through which two eggs 
can be seen; further on a garden warbler is sitting on her 
nest, and as we approach she silently creeps away into the 
undergrowth. A jay shrieks discordantly and the golden 
oriole sings serenely on. 

And yet the wood is shelled by the enemy every day, 
several dead cows are rotting in the track through it, and 
many of the trees are smashed by the explosions, their branches 
lying everywhere, torn from the main trunk as though 
wrenched away by some giant hand. And every now and 
then a rifle bullet will crack into the trees above. Vor a 
time, though, the war is forgotten. We are nearing the tree 
in which the golden oriole is singing. This must be the 
one, and yet, where is he? Our eyes are straining to pick 
him out among the foliage which harmonises so well with 
his plumage. He must be near the top. Yes; there he sits 
with his wonderful yellow breast, slender beak and _ short 
tail. All unconscious he sang on, oblivious of one pair of 
eyes that gazed in admiration, or of a second pair that 
also gazed, but whose owner wondered why a mere bird 
should excite such enthusiasm, even though the bird be a 
golden oriole. 

And where could the nest be? Perhaps in one of the 
lower trees. A glance round reveals the rather unfortunate 
fact that there are no lower trees. Where can the nest be, 
then ? 


Another glance up at the bird and the problem is 


















SNIPING CHICKEN. 
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solved. From the extreme end of the branch of the very 
tree the golden oriole’s nest is suspended! Here indeed is 
luck ; but our exultations are a little previous, for the trunk 
of the tree is bare of branches for at least 20ft., and is far too 
thick to be climbable. There is only one thing to be done, and 
that is to climb an adjoining tree and endeavour to reach 
the bough to which the nest is attached. So with my camera 
in my pocket I commence to climb a tree with plenty of 
branches, but which seems hardly high enough. The tree 
is near the edge of the wood, and when about 2oft. up T can 
quite easily see the enemy’s trenches and wonder if the 
occupants will spot me. Higher up the foliage is thicker, 
and I know that I am entirely screened from view. 

As I had imagined, I cannot possibly reach the nest unless 
I pull the branch towards me. I tell my companion what 
is wanted, and he cuts a long chestnut sap!ing with a hook 
at the thicker end. I climb down again until I can reach it, 
and then carry it up to try my luck. It is of no use, the thing 
bends too much and, anyhow, is too short. What can we do ? 
Only one thing seems possible, and that is to go back to the 
cowshed and select a long larch pole from those above the 
swallow’s nest. Accordingly we retrace our footsteps to 
pick out the best of the poles, and on our return to the golden 
oriole tree we cut the hook from the chestnut sapling and 
tie it firmly (with some rope from the cowshed) to the end 
of the pole. Once more I climb the tree and, after a very 
great deal of difficulty, manage to fix the hook in a fork of 
the coveted branch. Now to pull it over. Nearer and 
nearer the nest swings. A little higher I climb and, exerting 
all my strength, I manage to jamb the larch pole into a fork 
of the branch on which I stand. To strap it there is the 
next thing to do, and having done so, I find that the interior 
of the nest can just be seen. There are four glorious eggs, 
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I expose a film and trust that it will turn out fairly well, 
though as there is nothing with which to fix the camera, 
I doubt if the result will be much good. 

One day a female sparrow hawk in hot pursuit of a thrush 
had almost flown into us as we crept along a hedge; but 
it would be too late to find her eggs. Then there was a colony 
of tree sparrows who lived in the small holes and cracks in the 
old willows that lined a stream; but they would be a little 
difficult to photograph, unless, of course, one had unlimited 
time. On the way back to the farm we find a partridge that 
has been killed by a stray German bullet. One wonders 
how many other small creatures have shared the same un- 
timely end. At the farm we see an old and wily acquaint- 
ance in the shape of a solitary chicken—rather a gamey- 
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looking bird who has lost all her companions and is as wild 
as a pheasant. With a little careful manceuvring we manage 
to corner her in a small enclosure at the back of one of the 
few buildings still standing. My companion does the necessary 
stalking, and with the aid of a small automatic pistol, does the 
needful. The bird will make a welcome meal on the morrow. 

Our way back will lead us past the mere where I 
recently noticed some interesting birds—a sooty tern, a 
whimbrel and a marsh harrier among them. Providing 
things remain quiet, I may have an opportunity of ascer- 
taining whether any of them breed in the locality. There 
is certainly room, and the right kind of cover for any or all 
of them. 

C. W. R. K. 





A MEDITATION ON HERR BETHMANN-HOLLWEG 


By A. CLutTtron Brock. 


O far as we can gather from the still imperfect reports, 

the German Chancellor seems to have spoken like 

a lawyer throughout his speech in the Reichstag. 

Now it is quite right to speak like a lawyer when 

you are a lawyer arguing in a court of law. Then 

it is your business to prove, if you can, that the law is on 

your side. That is your problem, clearly defined and limited 

by the law to which you appeal. But Herr Bethmann- 

Hollweg was a statesman addressing a parliament, not a 

lawyer addressing a court of law. He could not prove 

that the law was on his side, because, except metaphorically, 

there is no law to which he can appeal, certainly no law 

which any authority can enforce; and so the many legal 
points which he made were all irrelevant. 

There was, for instance, one peculiarly legal point which 
he made about Greece and Belgium. England, he said, 
had professed to be indignant at the violation of Belgian 
neutrality; yet now she had violated Greek neutrality 
and her indignation, therefore, was proved to be mere 
hypocrisy. Here he argued as if the only question were 
whether England and Germany had both broken a statute, 
as if England and the world had been shocked by a technical 
disobedience on the part of Germany, and as if to prove 
England guilty of the same technical disobedience would 
be to obtain judgment against her from some non-existent 
judge. But the indignation of England and the world 
was caused, not by a technical violation of neutrality, but 
by a crime against humanity; and this crime consisted in 
what was done to a multitude of human beings. It con- 
sisted in the fact that a people with whom Germany did 
not even profess to have a quarrel were murdered, pillaged 
and enslaved. The question therefore is, whether we have 
treated the Greeks as Germany treated the Belgians, and 
Herr Bethmann-Hollweg himself knows what is the answer 
to that question. 

Even in a court of law there is a judge as well as a jury. 
The duty of the jury is only to say whether or no the prisoner 
is legally guilty of the crime for which he is tried. The duty 
of the judge is to punish him in proportion to the offence. 
Thus a prisoner may be found guilty by the jury and yet the 
judge may think him guilty only of a technical offence and 
may pass merely a formal sentence. So, if it were possible 
to try nations for offences such as violation of neutrality, 
a jury would have to bring a verdict of guilty where an 
aeroplane had flown over a neutral territory no less than 
where an army had behaved as the German army had behaved 
in Belgium ; but the sentence would not be the same because 
the verdict was the same. Yet the Chancellor argues as if 
it would, as if there were no question of moral guilt but 
only of legal; and no doubt most Germans will, for the 
time, be satisfied with his argument. 

Now we, with regard to Greece, have quite a good legal 
case ; but we had better not urge it lest it should obscure 
our real case, which is moral. This matter of legality is a 
red-herring trailed by the Chancellor, and it is our business, 
and the business of the world, to ignore it. Posterity, we 
may be sure, will not concern itself with any question of 
technical violations. It will not mistake itself for a jury, 


nor even for a judge whose business it is to pass sentence. 
It will be aware, in Germany as in all other countries, that 
a great crime was committed in Belgium and no crime at 
all in Greece, and if it reads the Chancellor’s speech at all, 
it will regard it only as evidence of the state of mind which 


made that crime possible. Here is a man who knows what 
has been done in Belgium and what is still being done there ; 
knows it all, no doubt, better even than we do. Yet with 
this burden of guilt upon himself and upon his nation, he 
is able to get up and talk in public as if he were a lawyer 
briefed to support some particular interpretation of a 
statute. One would think that he must be haunted by 
horrible dreams. He is not sheltered from them, like many 
of his countrymen, by sheer ignorance; yet he seems to 
have found a shelter in a legal point. It is as if Macbeth 
had been able to exorcise Banquo’s Ghost by trumping up 
a case of treason against him. But Macbeth was not so 
fortunate. Before he murdered Duncan, he saw what the 
nature of his crime would be and tried to make no case 
against his victim. 
his virtues, 

Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, against 

The deep damnation of his taking-off : 

And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 

Striding the blast, or Heaven’s cherubin, horsed 

Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye. 


To this Chancellor murder, rape, pillage, are words 
that have no meaning. They are all hidden in the phrase 
violation of neutrality, and if he can fit that phrase to the 
actions of other nations besides Germany, he believes that 
he can prove them sharers in her guilt and acquit his country 
of her peculiar infamy. Such is the power of words over a 
mind that has no refuge but in words, that has forgotten the 
meaning of things because it dare not face them. Macbeth 
could not do that; he faced his crime and went to death, 
and almost to madness, facing it. He was, therefore, a tragic 
figure ; but this Chancellor, because of his power of self 
deception, falls below the dignity of tragedy. His victims 
are tragic; but he is only subject for satire, while he argues 
his little legal case and feigns his legal indignation, as if by 
doing so he could change the nature of right and wrong. 


Then he is the representative of his whole country, 
which does believe now that it can change the nature of right 
and wrong by quibbling in its own interests. There is to the 
rest of the world something strangely incongruous between 
German quibbling and German barbarity. We do not 
expect a brigand to take petty legal points; when we call 
the Germans Huns, we are thinking of their savagery, not of 
their pettifogging. Yet it is a curious fact that Attila was 
a pettifogger, and would always seek some legal pretext for 
picking a quarrel. He, like the German Chancellor, wished 
to justify himself, not before God, but to himself and to the 
other Huns; and, like the Chancellor, he found such justi- 
fication an easy task. It is, indeed, a barbarian notion that 
one need only justify oneself to oneself, that there is no 
impartial conscience anyhow, and that mere brute force has 
a right to be both advocate and judge in its own cause. 
So Herr Bethmann-Hollweg, when he made his legal points, 
addressed them, like a barbarian, to the German conscience 
and his own conscience, and no doubt he satisfied both for 
the time. We may wonder why he took the trouble to do it, 
but we have to remember that the barbarian supposes all! 
consciences to be like his own. His conception of the universe 
is that it can be squared with quibbling, when it is the strong 
who quibble, and there is no way to convince him that he 
is wrong except to make him weak. 
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SCHOOLS. 


IV.—WELLINGTON. 
By J. L. Bevrr. 


MONG the younger schools there are few, perhaps, 
that have attracted so much general notice as 
Wellington, though at the present moment there 
are still many people who have very vague ideas 
as to where it is, and still more who regard it 

as a kind of appanage to Sandhurst. It may, therefore, 
be well to state to begin with that Wellington is neither 
an orphan asylum nor a military academy. Its foundation 
is for the benefit of sons of deceased officers, some eighty of 
whom are educated at private schools from the age of nine, 
and at the school itself from twelve onward ; beyond that, 
a considerable number of sons of officers are taken at a reduced 
rate. Partly from the fact that so many officers’ sons follow 
their fathers’ profession, partly that Wellington has been 
successful in passing boys direct into Woolwich and Sandhurst, 
there is a certain military leaven in the school; but the 
civilian element outweighs the military, and all danger of 
caste education has thus been avoided. Being born late 
in the history of schools, Wellington was able to shake itself 
free from educational trammels, and despite the efforts of 
its first two masters, has developed into a large modern school 
with a small but vigorous classical side. 

To explain exactly what the school is, it is necessary 
to say a word or two on its origin. The Great Duke died, 
and a large sum of money was collected in order to form 
some fitting memorial of him. It was at the time of the 
Crimean War, and by the wisdom 


of the Prince Consort and _ the 
Earl of Derby, it was determined 


to build a college in Wellington’s 
name whose foundation should be 
confined to the sons of deceased 
officers. The question arose—where ? 
Several sites were proposed, when the 
owner of vast tracts of heather and 
scrub on the edge of Bagshot Heath 
offered the governors some forty acres 
in the middle of his land—a patriotic. 
move which well repaid him, for the 
governors bought some five hundred 
acres, and the value of the rest of his 
property vastly increased. Here, then, 
we have the first characteristic of the 
school—the wide expanse of grounds. 
Situated fairly high, for the land 
trends on all sides from the main build- 
ing, it is swept by keen blasts in winter. 
It always seems to me that Welling- 
tonians display in after life the result 
of the position of their ‘‘ home in the 
heather.”” They are a robust race, 
who have been able to stand well 
any climate to which they have 
been exposed later, and from the 
freedom they enjoyed in wandering 
over large tracts of country are 
ready to take a broad and breezy 
view of life. 

The school was ready to be 
opened. On the top of the heather 
stood the shell of the new school, 
with one squashy yellow road con- 
necting it with a station on the South 
Eastern Railway. Even supplies of 
food were not always quite regular. 
Luckily, a man had been selected as 
master who was capable of dealing 
with all difficulties, Edward White 
Benson, subsequently Archbishop of 
Canterbury. He saw at once that if 
the foundationers were to get full 
advantage from their education, they 
must mix with others, and slowly 
but surely he formed the nucleus 





of a Public School. He was an 
idealist, and a man _ of strong 
character. Perhaps his method of T. Hunt. 


building up a great school may be best described in words 
of his own in one of the college hymns : 


Stern the stroke, the dint was heavy, 
Keen the graving of his hand 

Ere each finished stone was planted 
Where the Master-builder planned. 


It was no light work for Dr. Benson to breathe into 
an indiscriminate collection of boys the esprit de corps of a 
great Public School, but he came fresh from Rugby, and 
brought with him thence many ideas: the prefectorial 
system, Bigside-levy for the management of games, Rugby 
football, and “Caps” and the like, soon became engrafted 
in the school, so much so that a Wellingtonian when talking 
to a Rugbeian on school matters never finds difficulty in 
expressing himself, for he naturally uses an appropriate 
word. 

Beyond that, Wellington cannot be said to have a 
language of its own, like the Winchester ‘“ notions.” Ex- 
pressions are prevalent for a while and die out, the only 
peculiarity is the termination of substantives. An Oxonian, 
who had been playing cricket at the school, when consulted 
on the subject, said, “It is rather after the manner of 
Harrow, but, whereas there words have a tendency to end 
in -er, at Wellington they end in -y. T heard them talking 
of Pavy, Sanny (hospital), Grubby (tuck shop). 
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THE COLLEGE 


But to return. Charles Kingsley, our near neighbour 
at Eversley, had a considerable influence in moulding the 
character of the first generation. He came over frequently 
and took great interest in the boys. He was instrumental 
in founding a natural history society, and encouraged our 
running across country, among other things giving a prize 
for a steeplechase over the Blackwater meadows which still 
bears his name. 

Our other frequent visitor in early days was the Prince 
Consort, our first President. He was largely responsible for 
the scheme of laying out the grounds. He planned the 
arrangement of the school library, to which the Queen 
contributed the first books. Nor, alas, did his energies stop 
there ; for he took a hand in the clothing of the School, 
and insisted on boys wearing liver coloured coats with brass 
buttons and check trousers. This costume was found in- 
tolerable, and in the early sixties it was relegated to the 
“Harry Joes,” as the College servants were then called. 
The cap, however, which resembled that of a telegraph boy 
with a ducal crown in front, survived till much later, and was 
only abolished after the first presidential visit of Edward, 
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FROM THE LAKE. 


Prince of Wales. This headpiece was de rigueur in schoo! 
and outside the grounds, except with prefects, who wor 
top hats. For games we were allowed to wear a close 
fitting cap with a tassel, the colour of which varied with the 
dormitory, the ‘‘ Caps,” 7.e., the football team, wore velvet 
with gold or silver tassels. For a certain period in summer, 
straw hats might be worn with dormitory ribbons, the 
cricket eleven sporting light blue and yellow, which was taken 
from the Crimean ribbon. The colours make a very pretty 
coat, but old Wellingtonians are very shy of wearing it, for 
in the distance it looks like a Cambridge blue. At the present 
time the boys wear flannel caps as described above, except 
that nowadays the tassel is only appended when a fellow is 
in his house fifteen. The prefects during the week belong to 
the hatless brigade, but for a short time on Sundays appear 
in top hats and tail coats. 

The life of the School in its early days was distinctl\ 
strenuous. The masters all lived in the school building- 
there was nowhere else where they could have lived—and 
spent rather a monastic life, not even being allowed to smoke. 
The boys had long hours in school and in chapel, and the 
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food was not such as to promote gluttony : a hunch of bread 
and a pat of butter, with a mixture of milk and coffee for 
breakfast ; meat and pudding for dinner, each table in turn 
having a resurrection hash; the evening meal was like the 
morning one, substituting tea for coffee; just before chapel 
boys might partake of beer and bread and cheese—“ swipes 
and soap”’—but this collation was liitle patronised. The 
standard of luxury has gone up everywhere, and since the 
building of the new hall and the new kitchens, which are 
very up to date, Wellington is probably one of the best fed 
schools in the kingdom. The boys have a variety of things, 
both for breakfast and tea, and supper is on modern lines. 
There are those who say that the modern boy is pampered 
and in danger of becoming effeminate. All I can say in reply 
is that both in the Boer War and in the present one Old 
Wellingtonians have shown no signs of it, but have followed 
without fuss the motto written over one of the entrances to 
college, ‘‘ The path of Duty is the way to Glory.” It is 
refreshing to find that commissioned officers, in speaking of 
Wellington boys, whether princes or commoners, have Lecn 
able to report a love of hard work and an absence of 
swagger. 

To come to the arrangement of the school. 
of one large hostel, and four boarding houses. 
big building 
feed together 
in hall, and 
live in dormi- 
tories named 
after Well- 
ington’s 
generals— 
Hardinge, 
Hill, Beres- 
ford. et¢. 
Each so- 
called dormi- 


It consists 
Boys in the 
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inclined to think that of late years when the wickets on 
the turf have been quite good, our want of fame is due to the 
fact that so many Wellingtonians go into the Army, and so 
leave on an average more than a year before boys at great 
classical schools; also, that when a promising cricketer does 
get into the Army he often gives up his cricket for polo or 
for other reasons. Nevertheless we have had a few captains 
of Varsity teams, and boys get their fair share of enjoyment 
out of the game, as any stranger would recognise if he walked 
across the turf on a summer afternoon when dormitory 
matches are being played. He would be struck by the 
liveliness of the scene, but possibly almost more attracted 
by the beauty of it—the broad expanse of turf, bordered 
with trees of varying shades, backed with darkling firs. 
Wellington is lucky in the extent of its grounds, which 
contain all that a school can want. Apart from the ‘* Turf,” 
there are fourteen football grounds, eight fives couris, and a 
racquet court, which have enabled us from vime to time to 
give a good account of ourselves at Prince’s. There is a 
swimming bath and an outdoor bath, and wich regard to 
marvial matters, we have a 500vd. range, a miniature range, 
and a drill-hall. These latter have been a great assistance 
to the college rifle corps, which has for years been a very 
prominent feature in the life of the school. Tc has been lucky 
throughout 
lis Career in 
Pts ¢.0 i= 
manders, and 
being vigor- 
ously sup- 
ported, has 
secured for 
itself much 
praise on 
field-days 
and in camp 








tory consisis 
of a broad 
passage end- 
ing in a_bal- 
cony, with 
cubicles on 
either — side. 
These are 
used as sit- 
ting - rooms 
as Well as for 
sleeping, and 
are fitted up 
with pictures 
and the like 
according 
to “‘aisitie.. 
During the 
morning 
everyone is 
in school, 
which allows 
of the rooms 
being cleaned 
out and the passage down the middle endiig in a large 
open window allows of free ventilation. Roughly speak- 
ing each dormitory contains thirty-three boys, and _ this 
is the number of boys in each of the out-houses. The 
existence of such a unit has been found of great benefit in 
the matter of games, as each house or dormitory has a like 
number to draw from and prima facie has an equal chance 
in competitions, which is not the case where one house con- 
tains ninety, another twenty. 

I have spoken above of the aspect of the school when 
first founded, standing surrounded by heather that grew on 
the top of Bagshot: sands. I remember Professor Arihur 
Sidgwick telling me that he stayed with his brother-in-law, 
Dr. Benson, when the school first started, and went out with 
a party of boys with sickles to clear enough of the heather 
to allow them to play hockey. It is a heart-breaking soil: 
all the “pan” is broken nothing will grow. When that is 
pierced there is nothing but sand to the centre of the earth. 
Much labour made a college vegetable garden, but failed for 
many years to produce a turf which would stand a cricket 
season. Hence it was that, in the early days of the school, 
Rugby football became the great game, and Old Welling- 
tonians were well represented in all the chief clubs. Cricket 
developed more slowly and, despite much money and atten- 
tion paid to it, has never secured for iiself a name. T am 
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Arranged for Speech Day. 


for the work- 
manlike way 
mwhichit has 
discharged 
its duties. 

It is im- 
possible tO 
conclude 
without = ze- 
ference to the 
present Vvear 

the  anni- 











ihe battle of 
Waterloo. Ti 
had been 
intended = to 
have great 
festivities, 
These are 
now out ol 
the question, 
Copyright not that the 

modern 

fhrenchman 
would have minded the celebration of our victory over 
militarism, although it happened to be Irench, but because 
in our present stress such things would be out of place. 
The Eighteenth of June was passed quietly. Lord Grenfel! 
inspected the Officers Training Corps, the Duke of Welling- 
ton planted an oak, and in the evening there was a memorial 
service for those who had tallen in the war. The Schoo! 
has answered the call of the nation, and has some two thousand 
six hundred serving in different capacities in the Army 
There are very few of a possible age who are not so occupied. 
Two hundred have fallen, and move than twice that number 
have been wounded, nor will that, I fear, close ihe Roll ot 
Honour. The School itself, though full to repletion, is very 
voung. There are few boys over seventeen, for all who can 
have hurried to take commissions. Of those who are still 
here, all save the maimed, the halt and the blind, are members 
of the Officers Training Corps, and work strenuously. 

The question is sometimes asked, What is Wellington 
going to do after the war? As IT explained above, its 
foundation is meant for those in very reduced circumstances ; 
but when the war is over there will be a great many families 
of deceased officers who, though not eligible for the founda- 
tion, will not be able to pay the ordinary fees. To meet this 
the governors are inviting subscriptions to form temporary 
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foundationerships. It is calculated that £200 will allow tor 
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the education of a boy for four years at a fee within the reach 
of most. The money subscribed will not be capitalised, 
but placed on deposit to be used as wanted. Though the 
scheme has only just been promulgated, it is receiving hearty 
support. 

It is very hard for one who has been closely associated 
with the school for nearly fifty years to write with entire 
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detachment, but I hope that no one will think that in this 
short sketch of Wellington I am attributing to it virtues 
not to be found in other public schools. That is the last 
thing any Wellingtonian would wish to do. We are merely 
proud of belonging to the great brotherhood of schools 
in England, who at the present moment are giving of their 
best to the country. 





IN THE 


NEW AND INTERESTING TREES AND SHRUBS. 
By W. J. BEAN. 


AGNOLIA PARVIFLORA.—So far as the individual 
flower is concerned, there is no Magnolia with a 
more arresting beauty than this. Producing its 
blossoms in summer over a period of two or three 
months on the leafy shoots of the current season 
it never makes a great display at one time, such as 
the Yulan and its progeny do earlier in the year. The flower is 
3in. to gin. across, richly fragrant; the six petals are pure 
white when first exposed, acquiring a creamy tinge later. It 
is the stamens, however, that give the blossom its singular 
beauty. They are very numerous and of a rich crimson hue, 
forming, when fully expanded, a disc rin. across. Magnolia 
parviflora is a native of Korea and Japan and, although known 
to botanists since 1846, has been cultivated in this country 
some twenty-five years only, being still comparatively uncommon. 
Although perfectly hardy, it is not one of the most robust of 
Magnolias, and is more shrubby than tree-like. It likes a 
sunny, well drained spot, and thrives in a sandy loam or peaty 
soil. It is usually propagated 
by grafting on stocks of M. 
acuminata, and _ the plants 
grow with great vigour at 
first. Whether in the long 
run they will prove as healthy 
as those on their own roots is 
doubtful. 
Stachyurus chinensis.—Mr. 
E. H. Wilson introduced this 
curious but decidedly attractive 
shrub from China some seven 
or eight years ago. As a 
considerable quantity of seed 
was distributed among the sub- 
scribers to his expedition, 
there ought by now to be a 
goodly number of plants scat- 
tered over the country. The 
accompanying illustration may 
therefore be of interest as 
showing the character of the 
shrub when it isin bloom. It 
is, no doubt, very closely allied 
to another Stachyurus (S. pre- 
cox) from Japan, which has 
been in cultivation for a good 
many years, but is extremely 
rare—much rarer, in fact, than 
this newcomer. Both are 
among the earliest of spring- 
flowering shrubs, and in favour- 
able seasons the blossoms open 
in February, although March 
is perhaps the normal month. 
S. chinensis is usually about 
a fortnight later than S. pre- 
cox. Its flowers are pale 
yellow, bell-shaped, and as 
many as two dozen of them 
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more beautiful than this New Zealand representative of the 
Mallow family, which is either a shrub or a small tree. Asa 
rule it is at its best in early July, its branches being laden then 
with pure, paper-white flowers, each about Iin. across with 
a bunch of yellow stamens in the middle. The form most 
common in cultivation is a rather loose-habited shrub, but 
Miss Willmott has, growing at Warley Place, a sturdier, more 
erect, tree-like form which botanists regard as the type. It 
is distinguished also by its more downy foliage and young twigs. 
Miss Willmott exhibited some sprays from this tree at one of 
the meetings of the Royal Horticultural Society last summer, 
whose great beauty attracted much notice. I have recently 
heard from her that a crop of young seedlings is springing up 
beneath the tree. The Plagianthus is a quick-growing, strong- 
rooting plant, and likes a good, moist, loamy soil. I have 
known the common form cut to the ground during a very hard 
winter, but it springs up again freely from the stump. 

Cornus Nuttallii.— None, perhaps, of the trees hitherto 
mentioned in these notes has, judging by correspondence 
received, aroused more interest than Arbutus Menziesii. That 
species is, I believe, the finest flowering evergreen of the Cali- 
fornian woods. This Cornel 
is, in the same way, the 
noblest of deciduous flowering 
trees there. According — to 
Sargent, it is usually 4oft. to 
6oft., occasionally 1ooft. high, 
its trunk sometimes O6ft. in 
girth. Of its individual flowers 
our illustration will give some 
idea, but it must be remem- 
bered that they are, at their 
best, some 6in. in diameter. I 
have not seen them quite that 
size in this country, but the 
one illustrated was fully 4in. 
wide, creamy white tinged 
with pink. Although the 
flowers do not open until May, 
the buds form the previous 
autumn, and at the present 
time bushes only 6ft. or 8ft. 
high are freely set with flower- 
buds that will remain ex- 
posed, but without harm, 
through the winter. One uses 
the term “flower” for con- 
venience, but the large, showy, 
petal-like organs are really 
“bracts.” The true flowers 
which develop the seed are 
tiny and crowded in the central 
dark mass seen in the picture. 
The leaves are said to turn 
bright orange and _ scarlet in 
autumn. This magnificent 
Cornel—as much a giant 
among its kind as the Arbutus 
is—is found along the coast 
region from California to 
British Columbia. It is often 


are borne on stiff, quite pendu- EF ane. PLAGIANTHUS LYALLII. i lat very fine on Vancouver Island. 
lous racemes 1 fin. to 2in. long. This white New Zealand Mallow blooms in July and flourishes in a It has succeeded very well 
These rigid, drooping racemes, moist, loamy soil. with us during the last ten 


produced on _ leafless wood, 

make these two shrubs quite distinct from any others we 
cultivate; and at the early season when they appear they 
are as charming as they are distinct. They grow very freely 
in light loamy soil and can be increased by cuttings. As some 
readers may have this shrub in their gardens still unidenti- 
fied, I may mention that its ‘‘ Wilson” numbers are 80, 
192 and 292. 

Plagianthus Lyallii—One of the greatest needs in gardens 
is an increase in the number of trees and shrubs that will 
blossom after the great flowering time of this group, which 
terminates somewhere about the middle of June, is past. In 
other words, we want more trees and shrubs that will flower 
on the leafy wood of the current season, rather than on that 
made the previous vear. Of those we have, none perhaps is 


years, and has flowered freely 
the last three seasons. Probably itis better fitted for the 
southern and western parts of our islands, rather than the 
northern and eastern. Like Arbutus Menziesii it attains its 
finest development in the Redwood forests of Northern 
California, and ought to succeed where the Redwood (Sequoia 
sempervirens) thrives. 

Davidia involucrata—No tree of recent importation has 
created so much interest as the Davidia. Its introduction was 
one of the main objects of Mr. E. H. Wilson’s first journeys 
to the far provinces of China. He sent home some thousands 
of seeds in 1901, and a living plant introduced at the sam: 
time flowered at Coombe Wood in tg11. It had, however, 
been introduced to France in 1897, when a single plant was 
raised by Mr. Maurice de Vilmorin from seed sent to him by 
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STACHYURUS CHINENSIS. 


An attractive Chinese shrub, flowering in March. 


Pére Farges. It was a plant raised from Mr. de Vilmorin’s 
tree that bore the flowers now figured. The Davidia belongs 
to the same natural family as the Cornus previously described, 
and its real flowers are crowded in a similar way in the globose 
mass seen in one of our illustrations, overhung by the two large 
white bracts. The larger of the bracts was 6in. long by 3in. 
wide. The tree is very promising so far under cultivation, 
growing freely and giving evidence of being perfectly hardy. 
It is true that in some places it has been once or twice injured 
by late spring frosts, but that experience even our own native 
trees do not always escape. It evidently enjoys a rich loamy 


soil of sufficient depth to provide abundant moisture. The 
foliage resembles that of a lime, but has more substance The 
flowers may not take everyone’s fancy—a Philistine has 





suggested the plant was hanging out its washing !—but none 
can deny their remarkable character. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CLIMBING PLANTS FOR A TRELLIS. 


Sir,—May I venture to ask which you think are the best climbing 
flowering plants to grow on a square trellis, 8ft. high and rooft. long. Of 





PARVIFLORA. 


MAGNOLIA 


A fragrant summer blooming shrub, white with crimson 


It thrives in a sandy loam or E. J. Wallis. 


peaty soil. 


stamens. 
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A free grower in light, 
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loamy soil. 
course, I do 
want 
them all to 
flower at the 
same time! 
—A. G.N. 
LAMPEN. 
{The trellis 
could be made 


not 





CORNUS NUTTALLII. 
A May blooming Cornel, with very large creamy flowers 
tinged with pink. 


to look very 

beautiful by a liberal planting of Roses, Clematis, Honeysuckles and 
Vines. Of the former, Lady Gay, William Allen Richardson, Blush 
Rambler, Tea Rambler, the Macartney Rose (Rosa bracteata), Rosa 
Moyesii (beautiful in flower and hip), would look very charming 
mingled with Clematises Jackmanii, Nellie Moser, montana, montana 


rubens, the smaller flowered and sweetly scented Clematis Flammula, 
Vitis armata Veitchii, V. vinifera purpurea and V. Coignetia — the 
Vines, of course, being grown for their foliage, so refreshing in summet 
and of such glorious hues in autumn. 
nothing could be brighter than the golden yellow Jasmine (Jasminum 
nudiflorum) and the Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans) ; the latter, 
although not so showy, is deliciously scented. The White Jasmine (J. offi- 
cinale) should be grown for its fragrant summer flowers. 


For December and January flowers, 


Solanum jasminoides 





DAVIDIA 


INVOLUCRATA. 


A Chinese tree which grows freely in this country. 


Copyright. 
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and Passiflora caerulea flowcr in profusion in autumn, the latter carrying 
golden yellow fruits. Polygonum baldschuanicum is perhaps too rampant 
for this purpose, but it should be given a trial for the sake of its white and 
pink trusses of bloom borne in June and again in September. Such free- 
flowering shrubs as Kertia japonica, Tamarix pentandra and _ Forsythia 
suspensa might be plantcd with good effect. Actinidia chinensis is handsome 
in foliage, and Pyracantha (Crataegus) coccinea Lelandii is most brilliant at 
this season by virtue of its orange-scarlet berries. For summer effect, Swect 
Peas, Everlasting Pcas, Convolvulus, Eccre mocarpus scaber, Tropzolum 
canariensis, Periploca graca, Aristolochia Sipho (the Dutchman’s Pipe), 
Ceanothuses and Escallonias might all be representcd with telling 
effect.—Eb.]} 


ERADICATING WoRMS FROM A Lawn. 


Si1r,—Could you or any of your readers tcll me any satisfactory method 
of cradicating worms from a tennis lawn? What I require is some worm- 
killing powdcr to sprinkle on them when they are on the surface, as they 
are to be found on my lawn in hundrcds after dark. I have tricd various 
worm-killing powdcrs which must be washed or “‘ hosed” in, but these have 
proved unsucecssful. It seems to me far simpler to kill thcm when on the 
surface at night with the help of a lamp, if I knew of a satisfactory destroyer. 
—E. V. 

{Water the lawn with a solution of corrosive sublimate (bichloride of 
mercury). Dissolve an ounce in hot water, and then add water to make 
40 gallons. 
should be.sprinkled ov.r the lawn in wet weather on close, mild evenings, 
for worms are scnsitivc to light and come to the surface mainly at night. 


This is a dangerous poison and should not be left about. It 


The worms should be swept off and burnt the next morning, not given to 
poultry. After one or two applications the casts may be overcom« 
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by sweeping the lawn at least twice a week with a birch broom, 
afterwards rolling it. If the surface is kept well rolled, the trouble 
will cease.—Ep.] 

CELERY DISEASE. 

Sir,—Can any of your readers tell me the cause and the means of pre- 
venting Celery disease? The Celery crop in my garden has failed this 
year and in several former years without any apparent difference in treat- 
ment from year to year. Last year the crop was quite successful. The 
position of the beds has been changed. I understand that other gardeners 
in this neighbourhceod (South Hants) have had similar experiences. The 
seed has not always been procured from the same firm when the Celery 
disease has appeared. Can the manure be at fault ?—F. G. M. 

The Celery is attacked by the Celery leaf-spot fungus. This fungus 
has becn prevalent in many districts within the last five or six years, and 
the Celery crop in certain gardens, particularly in the Southern and Midland 
Counties, is this year almost ruined by this disease. The fungus is carried 
from place to place by the seed. The spores are practically certain to be 
present from whatever source the seed is obtained, and the disease spreads 
rapidly in a wet season. The mischief is now done and it is too late to save 
the crop. The disease could have been kept in check by spraying with 
Bordcaux mixture from May onwards. The plants sent for inspection are 
so badly affected that we advise you to lift and burn the very worst of them 
without dclay, and to burn all infected foliage. The remainder of the plants 
may be sprayed; indeed, this would be a wise precaution for everyone to 
take at the present time. In addition to this disease, small black 
slugs, some of which were present on the specimens sent for examination, 
had worked havoc in the young stems of the plants. Occasional dressings 
of soot, lime or ashes around the plants would help to keep down these 
destructive pests.—Eb.] 





THE BIRTH OF HUMANITY 


The Antiquity of Man, by Arthur Keith. (Williams aud Norgate.) 
T is to be hoped that Dr. Keith’s summary of his 
researches up to the year 1914 will receive the attention 
it deserves, in spite of the natural preoccupations of 
the moment. The publication is no ordinary one. 
It should excite much 
criticism. When that has 
been passed, an impartial ofan 
ne 


verdict must place the of 
book absolutely in the F 
forefront of similar works. RECENT & ; Ze 
Fellow woikeis in the raRre POEeME YW 

: all aymreciz 4000 #¢ VAY 
same field will appreciate — 499900 years | 
this, even while with- 
holding their assent to i 
certain propositions ad- i 
vanced by the author. PLIOCENE = Hyp j 


They will recognise the seanne youre | 
large amount of labour 
and the perseverance 
needed to carry out a ; 
work planned on the lines 
adopted here. Those who 
are acquainted with Dr. 
Keith will remember that 
even such a task as this 
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this lapse of time as barely one half of the total or complete 
term of human existence, which is reckoned, therefore, at 
about one million years. The human stock, called by Dr. 
Keith the humanoid stem of the genealogical tree, is regarded 
as having diverged and broken away from related stocks 

and stems at some point 


wh in the Miocene division of 
neue aici ranieol sunee the Tertiary period. 
af ony 0 gue A brief outline, such 


as the foregoing abstract, 
provides no sort of idea 
of the excellence of the 
work. Indeed, the vast 
Yj duration of the period 
separating the present 
day from the time of 


S MODERN MAN ; 

F EOANTHROPUS man’s first appearance 
NEANDERTHAL was distinctly suggested 
‘aie, by the late Sir Charles 

Lyell and Professor 
iat OPT HECUS Huxley half a century 
PAIDOPITHEX ago. Dr. Keith reminds 

Z us of this, and he might 
PLIOPITHECUS have added that the 


existence of ‘‘ Eocene 
ORVOPITHECUS man ”’ was postulated by 





has not exhausted or 
monopolised_ his energies, 


the late Dr. Morton (an 
American anthropologist) 








in a note written about 











for he has coniributed 
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contemporaneously to 
scientific and medical 
literature in no small 
degree. 

Turning to the volume 
itself, we note first the 
general arrangement of oe ; 
its contents. Dr. Keith 12900 ft Sy 
works backward from the #00900 years 
‘dawn of history” to- : 
wards remoter and more : 
ancient epochs. At the 
furthest and earliest stage 
we are asked to recognise . 
the existence of Man in j 
the subdivision of the . i 
Tertiary geological period ane Te ; 
called Pliocene. Dr. Keith 1200000 years: 
thinks that 400,000 years 
have elapsed since the 
deposition of those re- 
mains of ‘‘ Pliocene Man.” 
But we are to consider 


es 








Genealogical tree, showing the ancestral! stems and probable lines of 
descent of the higher primates. 


1850. Again, if abandon- 
ing the general thesis, we 


ery turn to the collateral 

evidence of geology (?.c., 
“ GREAT i seri Ntions 
ORT HOGRADE the technical descriptions 


of the sites in which 
human remains have been 


I, PRIMATES 


oRTHOGRADE brought to light), we find 
.. PRIMATES that Dr. Keith has had re- 
course, naturally enough, 

to the published work of 

PROPLIOPITHECUS other observers. But 
STEM oF here we have only to 
ag ed open the book to be 
={ charmed with the 
maw Wee author’s well known 
|. MONKEYS gift of exposition and 
Pitindieaeian a style which tempts the 
.STEM layman to explore do- 
mains usually reserved 

for experts. Beyond 


this come features not 
so readily noticed by the 
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lay mind, although, in fact, they appeal in the strongest 
way to the reader who is also a worker in the same field. 
Two points only will be noted with a view to keeping this 
account within reasonable limits. In the first place, the 
evidence is admirably and effectively arranged, and the 
secret of this lies in the mode of comparison adopted. 
Dr. Keith is concerned to compare a number of skulls with 
one another, for skulls constitute his evidence. Dr. Keith 
represents all his specimens in precisely similar aspects, 
adapting them to lines arranged to form a quadrant, or, 
as he calls it, ‘‘a standard frame.’ Once again, the idea 
is not novel, but the dis- 
tinctive feature is the 
excellence and accuracy of 
the particular method 
employed. Tt is carried 
out in practice by the 
use of a wooden frame 
in which the skull to be 
drawn is fixed. When 
the specimen is thus fixed 
in the frame measure- 
ments are taken in three 
different planes. These 
measurements provide 
data for the accurate repre- 
sentation of the specimen 
from three points of view. 
Incidentally, we may noie 





that Dr. Keith designed 

an instrument expressly 
Skull from a Neolithic sepulchre for this purpose, — re- 
in France, which has been tre- inventing and improving 
panned in three places. The the type used many years 
patient had recovered, for the ago by the veteran Pyo- 
margins of the openings are fessor Cleland. Thus 


healed over. equipped, Dr. Keith has 
been able io institute 
comparisons upon a basis of the most rigid precision. In no 
other work are the skulls in question so represented, or so 
accurately compared and comparable. The second point is 
dependent upon the first. [For there is no more remarkable 
feature of the book than the author’s perfect control of his 
material and his masterly power of adapiing even fragments 
in the reconstruction of the complete skull. This power was 
gained by the use of the method just described, which includes 
with other advantages that of referring each point on the 
surface of a skull to a definite and precise position in 
relation to the whole. In the possession and use of such 
advantages Dr. Keith is not equalled by any contemporary 
worker. 

The chief points likely to excite criticism or perhaps 
controversy secm to be three in number. First we may 
consider that in which the author’s individual abiliiy is 
concerned, viz.: the accuracy of his reconsizuciions where 
comparatively small fragments are all that he has to work 
with. In this matter his success in the experiment, recounted 
so modestly in Chapter XXII (Figs. 124 and 129), musi 
command great confidence, although the following point is 
important. The given fragmenis are to be built up into a 
complete skull, and the woikey kaows the precise position 
each fragment would occupy in the skull of a modern man. 
The experiment will be successiul if this knowledge is com- 
plete and if the worker can apply it mechanically without 
error to the fitting of the fragments. The knowledge depends 
upon the examination of known skulls, and if these are similar 
to the skull providing the fragments, ihe experiment ought 
to be successful. But the result may be much less reliable 
if the fragments belonged to a skull different in type from 
those upon which the data for reconst:uciion are based. 
Dr. Keith points this out himself (page 177) in reference 
to a skull fragment from Bury St. Edmunds. The precise 
nature of the fragme2n‘s is important since ceriain parts of 
the skull provide moze information than others. On the 
whole, however, Dr. Keith’s reconstructions aze based 
upon principles and observations of a thoroughly sound 
kind. . 

Other points open to criticism may be described as 
matters of judgment and discrimination rather than those of 
technical skill and experience in anatomical research. As an 
instance, we may cite the conclusion formed by Dy. Keith 
‘after mature consideration), that the modern European 
skull has persisted unchanged through a vast range of time. 
Specimen after specimen is paraded ; the constancy of type 
's emphasised and to each a different antiquity is assigned. 
‘rranted the similarity (almost amounting to identity) of 
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form, the question of age must be determined by other evi- 
dence than that provided by the bones themselves. Dr. 
Keith refers (page 209) to objections raised by other writers, 
and he assigns those objections (not quite fairly) to pre- 
conceptions as to the mode and rate of evolution of the modern 
form. Like Sergi and Rutot (page 209), Dr. Keith has laid 
aside his own preconceptions. He accepts ihe revelations 
of these discoveries as facts. If we enquire inio the nature 
of the revelations we shall find that it consists in the necessity 
for recognising the vast antiquity of the modern type of 
skull, and that the ancestral form of the latter must be 
sought at a correspondingly earlier epoch. The writer of 
this notice thivks that too much is made of ihe ‘ precon- 
ceptions’ of those who demand more evidence. If pre- 
conception there be, it is probably in favour of accepting 
none but “proofs to demonstration.” When these are 
demanded rigorously, the study of man’s antiquity is 
more restricted, more prosaic, perhaps, but more 
truly scientific. The case of the Galley Hill skeleton 
provides a good example. For in this inscance the direct 


evidence adduced by Dry. Keith of certain * primitive ” 
characters in the teeth should outweigh all staiements 


actually on record in regard to the position and the time of 
interment of the skeleton. Nevertheless, the value of the 
denial evidence may vet be called in question. And there 
is circumstantial evidence, in the peculiar contortion of the 
skull, which may eventually tend to substitute a comparatively 
recent date for the extremely remote epoch now postulated 
for the deposition of these interesting relics in the rooft. 
terrace. 

The “ genealogical tree’ has been mentioned already, 
but a few words may be added here. The construction 
of this tree is naturally bound up with the subjects discussed 
in the preceding paragraph. ‘‘ Modern’’ man is shown to 
diverge from his congeners of the Neanderthal and Piltdown 
(Mauer is probably included in the Neanderthal group) 
at an early moment in Pliocene time. The Pithecanthropus 
of Java had broken away some half million years beiore, 
near the midpoint of the Miocene subdivision of the Tertiary 
period. To find an ancestral form common ito all these and 
the great man-like apes we are referred to the vastly earlier 
Oligocene division. Such a distribution depends wpon the 
“dating”? of the various specimens, and of this enough 
has been said already. It is to be remarked that nearly 
all the human examples introduced into the scheme occupy 
independent branches. In other words, “ collateral ’’ rather 
than ‘direct’ descent is represented. Our ideas of the 


direct descent of man musi be modified accordingly, and 
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Fragments of the Piltdown skull placed in position and 
vepresented in profile. 


ihe fuiure must Show whether the numerous lacune thus 
admitted can ever be filled. Without entering into details, 
ic is perhaps worth mentioning that in some important 
particulars Dr. Keith’s construction is very different from 
that given by Dr. Pilgrim (of the Geological Survey of India) 


on the basis of discoveries of fossil apes in Hindustan. With 
this xe‘erence the present notice may well terminate, 
and in conclusion stress is laid once more on_ the 
forceful character of Dr. Keith’s descriptions, which 


enjoy further the great mciii of clear and unambiguous 
expression. W. L. H. DuckwortuH 
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STREATLAM CASTLE. 
DURHAM, 


A SEAT 


OF THE 


piarine OF STRATHMORE. 





ASSING from Raby to Barnard Castle, the traveller 
sees the park of Streatlam on his right. The level 
stretch first crossed by the drive soon gives way 
to a picturesque chine with grassy, tree-clad sides 
dipping down to the babbling Streatlam bec 

wending its way towards the river Tees (Fig. 5). The 
northern bank rises steadily towards the lofty hill land, 
but has been cut into to form a terrace for the house. The 
architectural composition is large and stately. Across a 
classic bridge a classic house stands on a balustered terrace 
(Fig. 2). The whole clearly belongs to the middle period 
of our Late Renaissance style, and in no way gives us the 
impression that we have before us the seat of a family that 
has held these acres for over seven centuries. Well may a 
casual observer agree with the Dictionary of National 
Biography when it tells us of Streatlam’s most notable 
medieval owner that his buildings “‘ unfortunately have been 
entirely destroyed.”” Yet a few minutes of careful observa- 
tion will reveal to us that the “‘compleat”’ front, as Celia 
Fiennes would have called it, with its central block and side 
wings, its symmetrical row of sash windows, its flat balustered 
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roof and great stone cupolas, all typical of the days of Queen 
Anne, is but a mask for Gothic towers, embattled walls 
and traceried windows. As we stand upon the bridge we 
shall wonder why the designer made the wings a little hig sher 
than the central block and thus broke his cornice line in an 
awkward manner. Then, stepping inside, we shall be sur- 
prised to note the immense depth of the window recesses of 
the drawing-room situate in the western wing (Fig. 7). Masons 
in Queen Anne’s time built solidly, it is true, but they did 
not indulge in a 6ft. thickness, except in interior walls where 
their great open fireplaces were back to back and chimney 
breasts were objected to. In the Streatlam drawing-room 
the chimney runs up the western exterior wall and uses 
so little of its depth that there is room behind it for a deeply 
recessed false window aperture (Fig. 3). 

So far we only suspect that the Late Renaissance archi- 
tect has not had a perfectly free hand with his design, but 
has had to make it conform to a retained structure. But 
pass through the thick north wall ot the drawing-room 
into the gallery or corridor behind and suspicion becomes 
certainty, for there you will find exposed the framing of a 
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Gothic window, clearly showing 
that the drawing-room is with- 
in fifteenth century walls and 
that the gallery is a more 
modern addition set up against 
it. Old Sir William Bowes’ 
Castle is buried indeed, but it 
is not destroyed. Nor did his 
descendant, who remodelled the 
castle two and a half centuries 
after his death, wish to obliter- 
ate every evidence of the past. 
True he could not tolerate any 
Gothic feature in his classic 
rooms, and he filled up and 
plastered over many other 
traceried windows in what his 
alterations made inner walls 
besides those recently discovered 
in the gallery and in the up- 
stairs boudoir (Fig. 8). But 
in the outer wall of his gallery 
addition, which is quite a back 
part against the rapidly rising 
north bank, he let in carved 
stones, which must have occu- 
pied a far more notable position 
in the original fabric. Within 
fanciful borders there twice 
appears a shield of the Bowes 
arms—three long bows on an 
ermine field—impaling those of 
Greystoke, from which family 
old Sir William chose his wife. 
There are also panels giving a 
representation of his seal and 
the arms of other families with 
whom his ancestors had formed 
alliances. Let us, then, for a 
moment turn our attention from 
the house to the family history. 
Its first chapter lacks document 
and record, but tells us how 
Alan the Black, Earl of Rich- 
mond in 1089, built—as a _pro- 
tection against Scots’ raids, no 
doubt—the Turrim de Arcubus, 
or bowmen’s peel, and handed 
it to a cousin who was captain 
over 500 archers, and who 
forthwith became known = as 
William de Bowes. From this 
William we may jump to his 
descendant, Alan, and here we 
tread upon firmer ground, for 
we know that, in the year 133 

Edward III made him Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas. 
Long before that date he 
appears to have acted in a 
judicial capacity within the 
Durham Palatinate, and_ to 
have been not only a “ successful 
lawyer’’—as Surtees in his 
History of Durham calls him 

but also a fortunate suitor. 
About the year 1200 we find 
one Warin Trayne holding the 
lordships of Streatlam and 
Stainton. Fifth in descent from 
him was Alice Trayne, whom 
Sir Adam de Bowes took to 
wife. The estates coming to her 
on her father’s death about 
1300, in her right he became 
lord of the two manors. His 
grandson improved the family 
fortune by marrying the heiress 
of the Durham estate of 
Dalden, but the tradition that 
he was knighted at Poictiers is 
to be doubted. It is, however, 
certain that his son, Sir Robert, 
was made a banneret at the 
siege of Rouen in 1419. Two 
years later he was with the 
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Duke of Clarence, who at Baugy wished 
to equal his brother Henry V’s achieve- 
ment at Agincourt, but where he was 
overwhelmed and slain together with 
Bowes and many other of his knights. 
Long before this Sir Robert’s son 
William was in the field and fought 
with more fortunate result. We hear 
how Jane Greystoke died in the first 
year of their marriage, “ and thereupon 
he toke moche thoght and passed into 
France.” A little later Henry V’s 
untimely death made his brother, Bed- 
ford, the chief man in the State and 
Commander in France. He befriended 
William Bowes, made him his chamber- 
lain and took care that he should get 
his share of the spoils that came to our 
English captains, so long as _ success 
favoured their arms. Only last summer, 
in writing of Tattershall, we showed 
how Lord Cromwell, Sir John Fasiolf 
and Sir Roger Fienes had made money 
in this way, part of which they trans- 
formed into the Castles of Tattershall, 
Caistor and Hurstmonceaux—ideas for 
which they had noted in French chateaux 
—using brick, which was then largely 
in vogue where stone was lacking. In 
the same category we must place Sir 
William Bowes, who in 1424 was 
knighted after Bedford’s great victory 
at Verneuil, where the capture of French 
princes and lords brought rich ransom 
money to the pockets of the victors. 
Of Sir William, John Leland wrote a 
century later that ‘‘ Bowes, caullid in 
Frenche Mounseir de Arches, being in 
Fraunce with hym (Bedford) a XVII 
yeres, waxid riche, and coming home 
augmented his land and fame,” and 
that he “ did builde a fundamentis the 
manor place of Streatlam in the 
Bishoprik of Durham.” He, however, 
used no brick, for his own Stainton 
quarries did and do produce excellent 
freestone much used in the neighbour- 
hood. Returning home from France 
about 1435 he no doubt supervised his 
building, but led an active official life as 
Warden of the Middle Marches and 
governor of Berwick. Neither he nor his 
descendants suffered in life or property 
during the Wars of the Roses. Rather 
did they better their position by wise 
marriages such as that with the Conyers 
heiress of Cowton, or by soldierly deeds 
as at the battle of Flodden. As land- 
owners and officials near the Scotch 
border their interest centred in the work 
in hand, and serving zealously the 
government in being they kept free of 
all dynastic, political or religious com- 
plications. Thus it happened that when, 
as we have lately seen, the sixth Earl 
of Westmorland lost Raby for the 
Nevills his neighbour at Streatlam came 
through with flying honours. Soon after 
the death of Henry VIII we find “‘ young 
Bowes”’ already in command of a 
hundred cavalry in the north. At the 
beginning of Elizabeth’s reign he 
married a Talbot and thus was con- 
nected to the Earl of Shrewsbury, who 
was to be the custodian of Mary Queen 
of Scots, and deeply engaged on the 
government side against the northern 
movement in her favour. Until that 
time the relationship between Westmor- 
land and Sir George Bowes was of the 
friendliest. But when the Nevill Earl, 
favouring the proposed marriage between 
Mary and Norfolk, raised the standard 
of revolt at Raby Castle in November, 
1569, Bowes took up arms against him 
and collected the loyal gentlemen of the 
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neighbourhood with their retinues in Barnard Castle. Foiled 
in their attempt to march south and reach Mary, the 
rebels returned to the Durham palatinate and _ besieged 
Bowes. The north was decidedly pro-Mary and the southern 
forces were long in coming up. And so in December Lord 
Sussex, who commanded at York, confesses: ‘‘I am sorye 
I dare not, untill further force come, releve Sir George Bowes, 
who I fere hath more men in Barnay Castell then he can 
vyttall.” Hunger forced the defenders to a composition. 
Sir George evacuated the Castle, but sallied forth with his 
men to join Lord Sussex, who was approaching. The rebels 
did no more: They slunk back to Durham and many lost 
estate and fortune even when, 
as in the case of Westmorland, 
they saved their lives by 
flight. From first to last 
Bowes had acted with straight- 
forward courage, and Sussex 
wrote to Elizabeth : 

His trewthe to your Majestie is 
well proved, his habilitie in everie 
respecte to serve you is well knowen ; 
his service hath ben worthy much 
comendacon, and he is equall with 
the best of this countrey for birthe, 
and _ his losses have been very great, 
which dothe imbolden me to be an 
humble sutor to your highnes that it 
may please you to have graciouse 
consideration of him in all reasonable 
cawses. 


es 
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While Bowes was in Bar- 
nard Castle the rebels had 
captured Streatlam and 
wrecked it. He complains 
that they have spoiled and 
taken his goods, cattle, house- 
hold stuff, provisions and corn 
to the value of three thousand 
pounds. To the prejudice of 
his heirs for ever they have 
carried off his evidences, 
charters, leases and writings. 
“They have utterly defaced 
my principall house, pullynge 
downe and carrienge awaye 
the glass and iron of the 
wyndowes and all syalynge 
and doors, and some part of 
the coverynge, beinge leade.”’ 
It should be remembered that 
“syalynge”’ then meant 
decorative woodwork and that 
ceilers and joiners were of the 
same craft. Such woodwork, 
and also the glass and iron 
of windows and the lead of 
roofs, were none too plentiful 
and were therefore as valuable 
to remove and send home as 
the contents of a French 
chateau to-day. An English 
earl at that time seems to have 
been as little civilised as a 
Prussian prince to-day. Sir 
George was partially compen- 
sated by gifts of land and 
went on serving the Queen as 
“Knight Marshall” of Ber- 
wick, where his official duties 
kept him often until the end of 
his life, but it was at Streatlam 
that he died in August, 1580. 

During rather more than 
a century which _ elapsed 
between the death of the “‘ Knight Marshall’ and the rebuilding 
of the house there is little to record in the annals of Streat- 
lam. Just as the perils of the Wars of the Roses and of the 
Tudor rebellions had been escaped, so did its owner steer 
clear of the rocks and shallows of Commonwealth times. 
And thus William Bowes—whom Durham county first sent 
to Parliament in. 1679 and who frequently again represented 
it during the next quarter of a century—inherited a good 
estate, which in the manner of his ancestors he improved 
by marriage. For not only did Elizabeth Blakiston bring 
him the succession to her father’s seat of Gibside on 
the Derwent, but there was ready money to_ recast 
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Streatlam Castle into a great house in the manner of 
the times. Sir C. Sharp, who transcribed the Bowes 
manuscripts discovered at Gibside in 1833, and who 
published those relating to the 1569 rebellion, relates of 
Streatlam that ‘‘ it was new fronted and modernised by Sit 
William Bowes, great grandson to the ‘‘ Knight Marshall,’ 
in 1708, 1709 and 1710, and the stone was won from the 
quarries of Stainton and Lingbury. Sir William was evi- 
dently moved by a chivalrous sentiment of veneration for 
the ancient castle of his family when he preserved so much of 
the old walls, and retained them as foundations for a modern 
mansion, which singularly combines grandeur with elegance 
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and convenience.” This is definite enough, and the enumera- 
tion of three years during which the work was effected carries 
conviction when mentioned by the man who had the family 
documents before him. Unfortunately, the same authority 
tells us of this Sir William that he ‘‘ closed a useful, honoured, 
and well spent life, at the ‘Gold-spikes,’ in Bedford Street, 
London, and was buried at Barnard Castle, 11th Feb, 
1706’—-that is two years before he began his rebuilding ! 
Then, Kelly’s Directory for Durham assures us that “ the 
existing front was built 1718-21.”” Either Sir William built 
it and all these dates are wrong, or the dates—one or other— 
are right and the building was done by Sir William’s elder 
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son, who was eleven years old at the date given by Sharp, 
and died, aged twenty-four, in the last year given by Kelly. 
These dates may all of them occur in connection with some 
existing details, but the house certainly savours more of the 
stvle of 1700 than of that of 1720, and Sir William, rather 
than the boy, who “ was a considerable traveller and suffered 
severely from constant ill-health,” is the likely builder. 
There is in one of the bedrooms a very beautiful English 
marquetry wardrobe (Fig. 11), which has the Bowes arms 
in the Jeft-hand panel and in the right those of Blakiston, 
described in the pedigree as “ argent, two bars and in chief 
three dunghill cocks, gules.” The pediment has a device of 
six arrows tied with a ribbon, and the same device appears 
on the south front, carved on stone panels between the 
windows of the wings. It appears, then, to have been a 
favourite of Sir William, who derived it from the seal of his 
great grandfather, the ‘“‘ Knight Marshall.’’ The design of the 
house, without and within, is typical of its day; its plan, 
however, being modified from what was then normal owing 
to its enclosing so much of the castle walls and because of 
the narrowness of the strip of levelled ground on which ii 
stands. Thus, though we get the usual ceniral hall, the saloon 
is not placed behind it as it would have projected into the 
north bank. Thus only the great staircase, the corridor 
gallery and unimportant rooms are at the back, while on 
either side of the hall are the dining-room and library, opening 
out of it through circular headed double doors, while through 
the library, but also reached from the gallery, is the drawing- 
room. The keynote of all these apartments is dignity and 
simplicity. Ornament is sparsely used, but the forms are 
right and the workmanship good. Such is all the joinery, 
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principally taking the form oi large panelled oak wains- 
coting, and also the brass furniture of the doors. The dining- 
room (Fig. g) walls are an excellent background for the 
large canvases of boar and bear hunts by Snyders, and the 
still larger picture of a market by the same artist, with figures 
by Rubens. In the library (Fig 6. ) a little more elaboration 
occurs, for there is a highly enriched entablature, where pairs 
of consoles support the cornice and have carved panels in 
the intervals. Panelling of a William III rather than a 
Georgian type again is found in the drawing-room (Fig. 7), 
but it is painted white, as was fashionable at the time, and is 
associated with a rather striking modillioned cornice and a 
distinguished mantelpiece in statuary marble. Here also 
we find good furniture oi the same period, such as the tail, 
narrow looking-glass between the south windows, with a 
lacquer cabinet below. Chairs and a_ gate-legged table 
have the cabriole form of Queen Anne’s time, but a little 
shut up table on the left of the fireplace is typical of her 
predecessor, with its flat curved stretchers and _ straight 
turned legs. Reminiscent of William III, also, is the corner 
mantelpiece in the Red Room (Fig. 10). It is exactly on the 
same lines as that in his stace dressing-room at Hampton 
Court, but shorn of carving and of some of its members. 
Streatlam has in a very high degree kept the full flavour 
of the days when any lingering Gothic elemenis were 
finally stamped out by our Late Renaissance aychiiects 
and there is little to notice in ihe way of structure, 
decoration or furniture later than ihe time when that 
change was effected. There is, however, on ihe siair- 
case a notable cabinet (Fig. 12). Tis outer mahogany 
banding frames curved panels, where on a_ field oi 
pollard veneer are placed in relief swags and ribbons 
holding up cameo heads carved out of boxwood. It will 
be of the time of Sir William’s younger son George, who 
succeeded the delicate boy in 1721 and held the esiaies till 
1760. But, as his northern home, he preferred his mother’s 
place, Gibside, where he did much planting and engaged 
James Payne to design a mausoleum and a column surmounted 
by a figure of Liberty. But he also had a Hertfordshire seat, 
having taken as his second wiie the heiress of Edward Gilbert 
of Pauls Walden. By her he had an only daughter, whose 
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career was chequered. After succeeding to the great estates, 
she married John Lyon, ninth Earl of Strathmore. Having 
given her five children, he died on his way to Lisbon in 1776, 
aged thirty-nine. The wealthy widow was now a prize 
for him who could win her, and she chose most unwisely. She 
is described to us as a learned lady, a paironess of the aris. 
Although she lived in Grosvenor Square, she purchased in 
Chelsea ‘a fine old mansion with extent of ground, well walled 
in, and there she had brought exotics from the Cape, and was 
in the way of raising continually an increase to her collection.”’ 
But “her judgement was weak, her prudence almost none 
and her prejudice unbounded.” When, therefore, Lieutenant 
Andrew Robinson Stoney—a penniless rake who had already 
profited by marriage with a woman of means, whose life he 
is said to have shortened by ill treatment—dramatically 
fought a duel on behalf of her fair name, she tended his 
wounds and gave him her heart and hand after nine months 
of widowhood. He took the name of Bowes and induced 
her to assign to him much of her property. This gave him 
ample means to get himself returned to Parliament for 
Newcastle and to entertain grandly at Streatlam, Gibside, 
Pauls Warden and London. Yet his extravagances and 
vicious life brought him into financial difficulties and he 
soon threw off the mask and treated Lady Strathmore with 
such cruelty that she appealed to Chancery. But while 
she was under protection of the Court her husband, by a 
clever artifice, kidnapped her and sought to make her sign 
further documents for his advantage and protection. He 
hurried her to the North and his surgeon and future bio- 
grapher tells us that : 

Being arrived at Streatlam Castle, he then endeavoured to persuade her 
to take upon her the government of the family, and to act in every respect 


as his wife, which she still most solemnly refused to do. On which, in a 
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glow of passion, he pulled out a pistol, bid her say her prayers, and with a 
trembling hand, presented it at her head. This, too, failing of effect, he 
violently beat her, then left her, and she saw no more of him for a whole 
day ; when coming up to her room rather more calm than usual, he asked 
her, if she was not vet reconciled to a dutiful domestic life? and being 
answered with some asperity, he flew into a more violent passion than she 
had ever yet seen him, pulled out the pistol, bid her say her last prayers, 
she did say her pravers, and then bid him fire! 


To make a telling ghost story which used to be related to 
visitors, the pistol was supposed to do its work. In reality, 
the husband was no such fool as to pull the trigger, but 
fled away with her on a pillion behind his horse, only eventu- 
ally to be felled to the ground by a constable with a large 
hedge stake. The lady got back her estates, obtained a 
divorce and lived a chastened life until 1800. The ex- 
husband outlived her ten years, but spent his time in the 
King’s Bench Prison or under its rules, having money and 
will to indulge in every vice. His biographer dismisses him 
with the phrase: ‘‘ he was a villain to the backbone.” 

The Countess was succeeded at Streatlam by her eldest 
son, who had been Earl of Strathmore since 1776, and became 
an English peer in 1815 as Baron Bowes of Streatlam. By 
a death bed marriage in 1820 he hoped, under Scotch law, 
to legitimatise his son, but as he had no Scotch domicile 
the attempt failed and his brother became eleventh Earl. 
The son, however, got Streatlam, which is described as 
his seat in the engraving in the fourth volume of Surtees’ 
“ History of Durham,” published in 1840. Afier his death 
it came back to the Strathmores, and the barony of 
Bowes of Streatlam was revived in 1887. The fourteenth 
Karl is the present possessor of this delightful and historic 
place, but it is the home of his eldest son, Lord 
Glamis. H. AvRAY TIPPING. 





NOTTS AND DERBY SPORTSMEN 
AND THE WAR.—I. 


HERE is an honour which may be ranked among:t 
the greatest, which happeneth rarely: that is 
of such as sacrifice themselves, to death or 
danger, for the good of their country.” The 
sportsmen of Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire 

have readily and intelligently appre- 
ciated the national position. They 
have shown that the “ breed and 
disposition of the people are stout 
and warlike,’ and they have _ be- 
come good and valiant soldiers, 
ready and willing to sacrifice their 
all for their country. In these two 
Midland counties is clearly dis- 
cerned (as in some other parts of 
the country) one of the most promi- 
nent and _ particularly welcome 
features of the great crisis through 
which we are now passing. I refer 
to the breaking down everywhere 
of the barbed wire entanglements 
of class distinctions of which society 
is ordinarily composed. In the 
city, the town, the village and ham- 
let this change in our social system 
is revealed. 

Before the war these divisions 
had a tendency to expand. 
To-day, we meet a situation in 
which the consciousness of dignity 
in one is tempered and mitigated, 
and the spirit of the other raised and 
confirmed. The nobleman in his 
castle and the plain man in his 
cottage ; the sportsman who hunted 
the countryside, and the artisan 
whose sport was confined within ihe 
four corners of a football field, 
heard the ‘‘ Fall in’’ sounded on 
trumpet and bugle, and they are 
now joined together in one great 
army “to play the game,” not for 
themselves alone, but for King and 
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country. Huntsmen, polo players, cricketers, footballers, 
hockey, lacrosse and lawn tennis players—representatives 
of all these forms of sport have discarded the dress peculiar 
to each for the uniform: of the King, and all are unsub- 
dued by anxiety, unwearied by long and laborious training, 
undismayed by the prospect ol 
death. 

Colonel the Earl of Harrington, 
who is a xenowned huntsman, a 
distinguished polo player and an 
enthusiastic yachtsman, is proud of 
the part taken in the war by the 
Notts and Derby sportsmen. His 
Lordship, on returning to Elvasion 
Castle from the hunt, said: ‘* Men 
who hunt, who play polo, cricket, 
football and follow other outdoor 
sports have done much to make our 


country what it is to-day. When 
the national call was sounded, 
sportsmen were ready, and no 
hesitancy was to be seen in theit 
response. 


‘ All the followers of the hounds 
and polo players who are of 
military age are in the field of war 
or are getting ready to fill the places 


of those who have fallen. I go 
out hunting most days, but my 


fellow sportsmen are not now men 
of military age. One or two elderly 
gentlemen, a lot of ladies, and 
perhaps a few of those who have 
joined the King’s service, compose 
my field. The best men ‘ over 
country’ and the best polo players 
have proved to be the best soldiers 
in the field. I donot think there 
is any question about thai. Unfor- 
tunately, nearly all our good polo 
players have fallen. But those 
above military age are not idle. 


OF HARRINGTON, They are working in the munition 
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factories, are members of the home guards, or are helping 
the nation in other ways.” 

The Earl of Harrington, when running over the names 
of some of the military members of his “field,” said: ‘‘ The 
. bravest man 
over country 
that I have 
ever seen Was 
ok Sa ayy” 
Brooks. Noth- 
ing would stop 
him.°° His 
Lordship re- 
ferred to Lieu- 
tenant ff. E. 
Brooks, who 
belonged to the 
Quorn, and 
trequently fol- 
lowed the 
Harrington 
hounds 
‘*Teddy ’”’ 
Brooks” was 
considered to 
be the hardest 
rider to hounds 
that has been 
known in 
modern years. 
He was every 
inch a sports- 
man and, being 
full of courage, 
he accepted 
risks in the 
which no other sportsman would have thought 
of taking. It would sound like exaggeration adequately to 
describe his remarkable performances in the field. He did 
not ride four hundred guinea hunters. He would mount any 
horse that was in the stable, and bring such marvellous 
control to bear as to make it respond to his command. 
“ Teddy ’”’ Brooks was not the “look before you leap” 
style of rider. His courage never ebbed; he never funked 
a fence. A fellow huntsman and one of his numerous friends 
said that “he ought to have been killed a hundred times 
over.” Lieutenant Brooks won many steeplechases and 
met with many accidents. One nasty accident in the field 
left him unconscious for three weeks. It is said of him that 
he joined a cavalry regiment long before the war with the 
intention of 
following 
the military 
profession. 
Great Britain 
declared war 
on Germany on 
August 4th, 
and on the 
day following 
Mr. Brooks 
was gazetted a 
lieutenant in 
the Leicester- 
shire Yeo- 
manry. He 
went to the 
front with his 
regiment and 
was killed in 
the trenches 
there. Writing 
home to a 
friend, he said : 
“Sniping Ger- 
mans is better 
fun than fox 
hunting.” Just 
before he fell he 
Was seen using 
his fists on a 
German. 

Another well known sportsman in Derbyshire had the 
misfortune to lose his life in an aviation accident in this 
country. Captain Fred G. A. Arkwright, second son of 
Mr. F. C. Arkwright of Willersley Castle, near Matlock, 
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Killed in action, October 14th. 
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was promoted to captain in the 11th Hussars four days 
before the declaration of war. A motor accident near 
Ashbourne in Derbyshire incapacitated him for several 
months, and when he went with his regiment to the front 
it was found 
the accident 
had unfiited 
him for further 
mounted work, 


and he trans- 
ferred to the 
Military Wing 
of the Royal 
Flying Corps. 
When _ flying 
over the 
enemy’s _ lines 
some months 


ago he was shot 
in the foot and 
three of his toes 
were ampu- 
tated. He had 
not long re- 
covered from 
his injury when 
he met with his 


death in Scot- 
land. On 
October 13th 
Captain Ark- 





wright and 
Lieutenant 
Allan Hardy of 
Chilham Castle, 
Kent, left the 
Montrose Aerodrome and descended near Glamis Castle. On 
the return journey the next day, with Lieutenant Hardy as 
pilot, the machine crashed to earth and both officers were 
instantaneously killed. The elder brother of Captain Ark- 


CAPT. H. B. S. HANDFORD. 


Killed in action, October 14th. 


wright holds a commission in the 4th Coldstreams. The 
Arkwright family are the descendants of Sir Richard 
Arkwright, the inventor of the spinning jenny. Arkwright’s 


first mill was established at Nottingham and the second 
was built at Derby, and the family has been represented in 
Derbyshire since that time. 

Sir Reginald Hardy of Dunstall Hall has three sons 
at the war, and each is distinguished in the polo and hunting 
fields of Notts and Derby. Captain L. H. Hardy of the 
Ist Life Guards has had his right foot badly injured ; his 
brother, Cap- 
tain J. Hardy, 
is an officer in 


the Scots 
Greys; and 
Major 8. 


Hardy is serv- 
ing with the 
Staffordshire 
Yeomanry, 
which regiment 
Sir Reginald 
Hazdy formerly 
comman ded. 
The Winter- 
bottoms of 
Aston Hall are 
another family 
with a hunting 
reputation. ee TAM oasken nee? 
Lieutenant- : ’ ° 
Colonel W. D. , 
Winterbottom 
is commanding 
the 2nd Regi- 
ment of Derby- 
shire Yeo- 
manry; Captain 
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A. D. Winter- 
bottom of the MAJOR J. F. LAYCOCK, D.S.O. 
5t h Dragoon Now in the Dardanelles. 


Guards is in 

France ; Lieutenant Guy Winterbottom is with the Derby- 
shire Yeomanry, commanded by Lord Henry C. Cavendish- 
Bentinck ; and Second-Lieutenant W. R. Winterbottom 1s 
with the Reserve Regiment of Derbyshire Yeomanry. 
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Captain Sir Oswald Mosley of Rolleston Hall is serving with 
the Derbyshire Yeomanry, and Sir Oswald’s son is in the 
Flying Corps. Captain J. O. Sherrard (of The Pastures), late 
lieutenant in the Royal Artillery, is with the Derbyshire 
Yeomanry in the Dardanelles. 

Lieutenant-Colonel L. G. Gisborne (hon. captain in the 
Army) of Uttoxeter is commanding the 4th North Midland 
(Howitzer) Brigade, which is on service in France. Among 
other hunting men in this brigade are Major W. D. Drury- 
Lowe (late captain, Grenadier Guards), Captains E. B. 
FitzHerbert Wright and H. FitzHerbert Wright (of Yelders- 
ley Hall)—the latter commands the ammunition column 
of the brigade—Captain E. C. M. MacMichael and Lieutenant 
Eric Haslam. Captain MacMichael is the son of the late 
Rev. Charles MacMichael, who was rector of Walpole, 
Norfolk, and grandson of Baron Scarsdale of Kedleston. 
He has been very seriously wounded in the face by shrapnel. 
Lieutenant Eric Haslam, who belongs to the same battery 
as Captain MacMichael, was hit in the chest by a shell. His 
brother, Lieutenant W. K. S. Haslam, was standing near 
at the time and narrowly escaped injury. They are sons of 
Sir Alfred Haslam of Breadsall Priory, 

Mr. F. N. Smith of Wingfield Park has lost a son in the war. 
Mr. Smith was in the Guards. He rowed for Cambridge and 
was a keen follower of the hounds. Major A. Boden of the 
Rifle Brigade, and 
well known in the 
hunting fields of 
Derbyshire and Not- 
tinghamshire, has 
been missing for 
nearly a year. Cap- 
tain J. N. D’Arcy 
Clark, late lieutenant 
in the 3rd Battalion 
Derby Regiment, is 
serving with other 
hunting men in the 
Derbyshire Yeo- 
manry. Captain 
Clark’s home is at 
Old Burnaston Hall. 
Lieutenant H. F. 
Brace of the 15th 
Hussars was men- 
tioned in one of 
General Sir John 
French’s despatches 
for gallant conduct, 
and it is understood 
that he has since been 
promoted to the rank 
of captain. He lives 
at Coton Hall, Sud- 
bury, and frequently 
hunted with the Earl 
of Harrington’s 
hounds. Another 
officer who followed 
the hounds in Derby- 
shire and Notting- 
hamshire is Captain Sir William A. H. Bass, who belonged 
to the 11th Reserve of Cavalry Regiment which is affiliated 
to the roth and 18th Hussars. Captain Bass was formerly in 
the roth Hussars, and served with that regiment in the South 
African war. When in the Reserve of Officers he devoted a 
great deal of his time to hunting and polo. He lives at 
Byrkley Lodge, Burton-on-Trent. 

Major W. S. Power was awarded the D.S.O. for special 
gallantry in the South African war. He volunteered for 
Imperial Service in November, 1914, and joined the Derby- 
shire Yeomanry, his old regiment. Major Power, who has seen 
some fighting and is now at home recovering from two 
operations which were necessary in consequence of injuries 
received from shrapnel, was a constant rider to hounds. 
Major Sir William Henry Feilden, a prominent huntsman, 
saw service in South Africa with the Lancaster Regiment. 
Sir William Feilden is now doing duty with the Derbyshire 
Yeomanry. This regiment also claims Major G. A. Strutt, 
who received his present rank in September, 1914. Major 
Strutt is related to Lord Belper, and his home is at Brails- 
ford Hall, Derby. Both Sir William Feilden and Major 
Strutt are well known members of the Derbyshire “ field,” 
and so are Captain C. J. Wilmot-Siiwell (employed on 
recruiting duties since April last) and Captain F. C. Newton 
of the Derbyshire Yeomanry. 
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The more prominent hunting men who live on the 
Nottingham side of this great and ideal hunting country, 
like those of the Derby side, devoted a considerable part 
of their time to military training. Many of them had 
long since been granted permission to “retain their 
rank and wear the uniform’; some of them possess 
the proud distinction of adding to their name certain 
letters which indicate that in the past they have rendered 
distinguished service to King and country; while hunt- 
ing men who had not previously any decided leanings 
to the military profession donned the King’s uniform 
when danger was imminent, and set to work seriously to 
train themselves for the fight. During the eighteen months 
that have passed many things have happened. Some of the 
officers and men left with their units never to return ; many 
have returned seriously wounded ; others are missing (and 
here naturally the worst fears are entertained); a large 
number are holding the first line trenches, and a larger army 
in this country is waiting for the call from comrades to 
reinforce the line. 

The Birkins belong to one of the oldest and 
best known Nottinghamshire families. Being prominently 
associated with the hunting field they have not ignored the 
demands of the nation in regard to military preparedness. 
Colonel R. Leslie Birkin was awarded the D.S.O. for services 
rendered in the Trans- 
vaal fifteen years ago. 
At that time he com- 
manded the Notts 
Yeomanry. His 
father, Sir Thomas 
Birkin, was a captain 
of Notts Volunteers 
in the year of the 
birth of that great 
movement, and there 
is a stone at Notting- 
ham Castle to com- 
memorate the first 
parade on the castle 
green of Captain (now 
Sir Thomas) Birkin, 
and his_ patriotic 
colleagues. Naturally 
the old Volunteers of 
1859 who are privi- 
leged to see the grand 
outcome of — their 
early endeavours 
glance at that stone 
with a sense of pride 
and satisfaction. 
Colonel Birkin’s great 
uncle fought in the 
Peninsular war and 
in the New Zealand 
campaign, and _ to 
come down to more 
modern times, his 
brother, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Charles W. 
Birkin, D.L., commands the 7th Robin Hood Battalion. Not 
long ago he was wounded in the head with shrapnel and he is 
now at home recovering from his injury and anxious to get 
back to his regiment. Major P. A. Birkin is with the 2nd 
(Reserve) Regiment of Nottinghamshire (Sherwood Rangers) 
Yeomanry, and Major H. L. Birkin is in the fighting area 
with the South Nottinghamshire Hussars. This officer 
went to South Africa in 1900 as a trooper of Imperial Yeo- 
manry. While out there he was gazetted to commissioned 
rank and was mentioned in despatches. For his services in 
South Africa he wears the Queen’s medal with three clasps. 
Another member of the family, Lieutenant Tom R. C. 
Birkin, is in Gallipoli, and is employed there as Brigade 
Signalling Officer, and Miss E. L. Birkin has just returned from 
Belgium, where she has been doing duty as a Red Cross 
nurse. 

Another noted hunting family now engaged in the ser- 
vice of the King is the Cantrell-Hubbersty ; Major W. P. C. 
Cantrell-Hubbersty, late of the 15th Hussars (now Reserve of 
Officers), is employed as one of the superintendents of Remount 
Squadrons. His brother, Captain G. A. J. Cantrell-Hubbersty, 
is squadron commander in the South Notts Hussars. They 
are the sons of Colonel A. C. Cantrell-Hubbersty, who was 
Colonel Birkin’s predecessor in the command of the Robin 
Hood Rifles. Colonel Frank E. Seely of Ramsdale Park, 
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Notts, is commanding the South Noits Hussars. He is the 
son of the late Sir Charles Seely, and brother of Brigadier- 
General J. E. B. Seely, late Secretary-of-State for War. 
When the regimen. went abroad, Colonel Seely received a 
staff appointment at the headquarters in Gallipoli. He has won 
several point-to-point races and is very fond of the chase. 

Major J. F. Laycock, D.S.O. (he holds the honorary 
rank of captain in the Army and lieutenant-colonel in the 
Territorial Army), the commander of the Nottinghamshire 
Battery, Royal Horse Artillery, is a distinguished hunter 
and polo player, fond of cricket and a keen soldier. 
The Nottinghamshire Battery is now in the _ Dar- 
danelles, and among its officers are noted hunting men and 
cricketers. Captain G. E. Robinson, of the Roya! Army 
Medical Corps, who is attached to the battery as Medical 
Officer, was a regular follower of the South Notts hounds, 
and Captain Sir A. W. White is the famous Yorkshire 
cricketer. 

In the pre-war days Major T. Philip Barber was often 
in the hunting fields. He is now “‘ back to the Army again.” 
Major Barber had just completed his studies at Oxford when 
the South African war began. He was at that time holding 
a commission in the South Notts Yeomanry, but in order 
to take part in the fighting, he enlisted as a trooper in the 
Imperial Yeomanry. He soon got the stripes entitling him 


to the rank of sergeant, and a lieutenant’s commission 
followed. He returned home from the war with the rank of 
captain. He has entered on his second campaign as a squad- 


ron commander. In Major Barber’s case, as in many others, 
hunting helped to make the soldier. Colonel C. J. Huskinson 
was the commander of the 8th (Territorial) Battalion Sher- 
wood Foresters, until he got a staff appointment. Colonel 
G. H. Fowler, who took over the command, was killed at 
Hooge in September. Colonel Fowler was the only son of 
Mr. George Fowler, of Basford Hall, Nottingham, and 
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Coleshill Park, Warwickshire. He was educated at Rugby and 
New College, Oxford. He joined the Robin Hood Battalion 
of the Sherwood Foresters twelve years ago, and had devoted 
a great deal of time to the work of the Territorial Army. 
Colonel Fowler, who had been commended by General French 
for the work of the battalion, lost his life in looking for Major 
Becher, a brother officer, who was lying seriously wounded 
in front of the German trenches. Other hunting m2n who are 
in the Service include Colonel Le Marchant, Major H. G. Ley, 
Major J. W. G. P. Jeffcock (lave captain 6th Dragoon Guards), 
Captain J. Farr, Lieutenant George Fillingham, Lieutenant 
G. Milward, Lieutenant R. Francklin (of Gonalston Hall), 
Captain B. H. Checkland, Captain T. Potter and Colonel 
W. F. Story, C.B., of the Forest, Nottingham, who is employed 
on recruiting duties. 

Major Henry Handford, who belongs to the Sanitary 
Section of the Royal Army Medical Corps, and the Hon. 
Mis. Handford, the daughter of the first Lord Belper, of 
Elmfield, Southwell, Notts, have lost their elder and younger 
sons inthe war. Both belonged to the 8th Sherwood Foresters 
and were kiiled in the same action in France on October 
14th. Captain Henry Basil Strutt Handford was educated 
at Rugby, where he was a well known athlete and an 
active member of the Officers Training Corps. In 1912 
he proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he took 
a second class in the first part of the Law Tripos last year. 
He left Cambridge on mobilisation with his law course un- 
finished to join his regiment, in which he had received a com- 
mission two years earlier. His brother, Second-Lieutenant 
Everard Francis Sale Handford was also educated at Rugby, 
where he was a prominent Rugby football player. He entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he was to have begun 
residence in October, 1914, but in consequence of the war 
he accepted a commission in his brother’s battalion. 


(To be continued.\ 
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THE GERMAN MENACE TO THE UNITED STATES. 


The Life and Letters of John Hay, by W. R. Thayer. 
(Constable.) 

ERHAPS I may be permitted to prefix the present 
article with that on Thadeus Delane printed in 
last week’s issue. The point made was that 
Palmerston clearly understood German ambition 
in 1864 when he pointed out that the annexation 

of Schleswig and Holstein was prompied by the desire to 
obtain Kiel and thus prepare for Germany’s future on the 
water. After Palmerston’s death there grew up in Great 
Britain a set of statesmen who cared nothing for foreign 
policy. Mr. Gladstone was the chief sinner. He was a 
passionate student of social questions and the country will 
ever be indebted to him for his thorough and orderly 
revision of British finances. But he differed from the 
greatest of his predecessors in a desire to ignore what was 
going on in other nations. In this he was very ably 
seconded by John Bright, Cobden, and others who thought 
they were preaching peace when in reality they were 
paving the way for war. Later on, when those giants had 
been gathered to their fathers, the number of statesmen 
who recognised that the German peril was gradually 
becoming more imminent dwindled very seriously. The 
majority seem to have been paralysed by a belief that it 
would be fatal to attempt to get the nation to authorise 
the taking of proper securities. As far as one can see, the 
men at the head of affairs seem to have tried to keep down 
their suspicions and to believe against their better judgment 
that it would be possible in some way or other to get out 
of the quarrel without fighting. Even in the years imme- 
diately before the war, when Lord Haldane, as it appears, 
had given warning that it was coming, and when the late 
Lord Roberts spent the last of his days in trying to rouse 
his countrymen to a sense of impending peril, the men who 
were at the head of affairs refused the wise old veteran a 
hearing. Mr. Asquith never took a great interest in foreign 
policy. In a recent life of him I do not think there is even 
a casual reference to any speech of his on the subject, and, 
to make myself sure of the omission, I searched through 
the index in vain for the phrase Foreign Policy. Mr. Lloyd 
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George, who was Chancellor of the Exchequer, fostered the 
hope that German ambition could be satisfied by allowing 
an expansion in the direction of Asia Minor. Sir Edward 
Grey, with all his steadiness of self control, his high principle 
and clear thinking, was the Aristides of our time. There is 
nothing more pathetic to me than the way in which he 
still talks about a ‘“ conference’ as the solution that might 
have stilled the waters. The very loftiness of his mind 
offered an impediment to a clear understanding of the long 
plot which such generations of Germans carried on. Except 
under an absolute monarchy, such a policy could not have 
been maintained for several lifetimes. In a democratic, 
critical nation like our own it would have been subjected 
to attack and ridicule and have been ultimately killed. 
Democracy is as little fitted to oppose as to foster so far 
reaching a scheme. That is what one feels in reading Jolin 
Hay’s Life and Letters. Let me say that, although not 
at present dealing at length with the literary merits of the 
book, it is extremely interesting. John Hay’s life was one 
of extraordinary variety. It began practically in the Wild 
West and opened when our cousins were in the first mad 
fury of development, when the poorest could aspire to be 
the richest, and future presidents might have been discovered 
following ‘‘ the base mechanic arts.’”’ He was in the heart 
of things during the Civil War and has preserved many 
brilliant vivid pen pictures from that moving period. He 
was the biographer of Lincoln and the author of much prose 
and poetry that belong now to American literature. But 
what struck me most in the book was the absolute clearness 
with which this man of affairs understood the schemes and 
ambitions of the present race of Germans. That he disliked 
them is well known. His biographer quotes and requotes, 
almost as though it were the appropriate motto for the 
book, his saying, ‘‘ I would rather, I think, be the dupe ol 
China than the chum of the Kaiser!’’ In the very letter 
to Henry Adams in which the sentence occurs he goes on: 


Have you noticed how the world will take anything nowadays from a 

German? Biilow said yesterday in substance—‘‘ We have demanded ot 

China everything we can think of. If we think of anything else we will 

demand that, and be d—d to you’’—and not a man in the world kicks. 
My heart is heavy about John Bull. 
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No reader of the book will fail to recognise that he had 
profound reasons for this attitude. After the Civil War 
was over, the young America which Hay represented, purified 
as though by fire, looked out on the world with hopeful, 
sanguine eyes. It thought that the war drums would throb 
no longer, that democracy was now planted in an ideal 
form in the States, that other countries would follow so 
splendid an example, and that ‘the parliament of men, 
the federation of the world,” was as good as attained. But 
Germany administered a severe shock to this view when 
in the war with France it developed all the cruelty, rapacity 
and bloodthirstiness of the ancestral Huns. Absolute 
monarchy was on the throne and, instead of allowing any 
gospel of freedom to be preached, enforced an ideal of disci- 
pline more severe than that of the earliest Jesuits, who 
were “as obedient as a corpse.” The victory won at Sedan 
was like new oil poured on the fire of German ambition. 
Far wider plans were nursed. Hay understood clearly 
that in Europe the great obstacle to the Kaiser was Great 
Britain. The building of a great German fleet was begun 
in 1895 for the express purpose of wresting the command 
of the sea from Great Britain; but while that plan grew 
to fruition, the Kaiser thought they might expand by 
colonisation. Brazil was especially coveted, and it was 
only President Cleveland’s enforcement of the Monroe 
Doctrine that made them keep their hands off. Since then 
they have been watching for an opportunity to humble 
the United States. The following passage from Mr. Thayer 
might have been written in one of the New York papers 
of to-day : 

It soon occurred to them that there is more than one way of colonising a 
country. Hundreds of thousands, and even millions, of Germans were 
scattered through the world under alien flags. Why should these Germans 
be “lost”? to the Fatherland ?) Why should they not rather in each country 
form a veritable German colony, bound by stronger ties to the Fatherland, 
using their foreign citizenship for the benefit of the Fatherland, and pre- 
paring for the happy day when, through some turn in Fortune’s wheel, 
they might dominate their adopted countries in the name of the Kaiser ? 

In this country we all know how the Emperor flattered 
and coaxed the rich Americans, and we are told again how 
even German Jews were allowed to penetrate to the ante- 
chambers of the Court ; and how decorations were lavishly 
distributed. No form of seduction which occurred to the 
Prussic imagination was left uniried. 


Gradually, the United States were permeated by the spies, advocates, \j 


and surreptitious promoters of the glory of the Hohenzollern dynasty. 


Bismarck had long before taught how to direct a reptile press, and journalists 3 


trained in his teachings came to the United States. 


German teachers in American colleges and universities did not let slip 
the advantage which their position gave them for presenting German ideals | 


to the American public in most alluring forms. 


Mr. John Hay understood clearly what was going on. Very 


likely Mr. Chamberlain himself told him what the Kaiser ' 


said to an Englishman when the quarrel with Spain occurred : 
“Tf I had had a larger fleet I would have taken Uncle Sam 
by the scruff of the neck.” After the victory at Manila 
an indiscreet American official at Berlin said to certain 
German personages: ‘‘We don’t want the Philippines ; 
why don’t you take them?” <A few weeks later, possibly 
as a result of this, a German squadron appeared in Manila 
Bay and the commander acted as though he intended to 
seize the islands. In 1902 the Kaiser undoubtedly schemed 
to obtain a holding of land at one of the Venezuelan seaward 
towns. The public announcement at the time was that in 
the end Germany consented to arbitrate, but what really 
happened was that President Roosevelt sent the Kaiser 
an ultimatum. Prince Henry’s famous journey was organ- 
ised in the belief that a million Germans in America were 
ready to accept a Hohenzollern as their lord. It proved a 
disappointment, even though the exiled Germans made an 
unholy compact with the Irish Americans. 

“It is a singular ethnological and political paradox,” Hay wrote the 
President, ‘‘ that the prime motive of every British subject in America is 
hostility to England, and the prime motive of every German-American is 
hostility to every country in the world, including America, which is not 
friendly to Germans.” 

It will be plain from all this that America never again 
will be able to pride herself on standing clear of European 
complications. If by any chance the Germans were able 
to secure a favourable peace just now, the crisis might come 
sooner than anyone dreams of. . | 2 a 


The Winning Shot, by Travers and Grantland Rice. 
(T. Werner Laurie.) 
IT seems strange in these days to be reading a new book about golf, and 


it may be recommended as a rather amusing change. Certainly English 
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golfers who have not played in America may derive both amusement and 
mystification from the American language of golf. An “ alibi,’’ they will find, 
signifies an excuse for bad play, a meaning that would not have commended 
itself to Mr. Tony Weller. They will wonder what it is to ‘* 
and will stand aghast at the fate of the smearer who “ has shown he was a 
quitter by blowing up on thefirst shot.” This alarming expression does not refer 


smear ”’ a drive, 


to spontaneous combustion, but rather to the subject of golfing ‘‘ nerves.” 
Mr. Travers has a good deal to say about the need of mastering the nerves, 
and also of the supreme importance of the putt, the ‘* winning shot,” which 
gives its title to the book. On both he has a right to speak, for he is a great 
putter and a great fighter, and those who only saw him when for once in a 
way he ‘“‘ blew up” against Mr. Palmer in our last Amateur Championship 
probably do not in the least appreciate his golfing qualities. He has not, 
perhaps, anything very original to say, but he says it in an emphatic manner, 
and aptly illustrates his points from actual matches. 
of advice he gives is to practise the control of the temperament as methodically 
and assiduously as the control of the club. 


One very sound piece 


Moreover, his tributes to some of 
our famous golfers are both discriminating and generous. This is a day of 
alliances, and Mr. Travers has taken to himself an ally in a Mr. Grantland 
Rice. On the whole, he would have got along better without him. Mr. 
Rice is, we presume, the author of the verses scattered through the book. 
Their humour is in all cases of an obvious and commonplace description 
and we resent such parodies as that of ‘‘ R. L. S.’s”’ “‘ Under the wide and 
starry sky.”’ They are not parodies in any proper sense of the word, but 
merely rather stupid adaptations to golfing topics. We do not know which 
of the allies is responsible for various statements about British golf, but 
many of these sadly lack accuracy. Tosay that Mr. Hilton is “‘ a much better 
player than Ball is or was”’ is surprising, to say the least of it ; but everyone, 
we suppose, has a right to his opinion. No one, however, has a right to say 
that the St. George’s Vase is competed for at Sunningdale, nor to describe 
Mr. I. G. Tait’s historic shot out of the water at Prestwick in these terms : 
“The lion-hearted Tait waded in grimly and played as fine a shot as if he 
had had the most perfect of lies, winning the championship.””. That champion- 
ship was won by Mr. Ball at the thirty-seventh hole. Finally, what are we 
to say to this comment on the victory of the late Dr. A. J. T. Allan in the 
Amateur Championship at Muirfield ? ‘‘ One of the amateur entries was a 
youngster known as Jimmy Allen. He lived a good many miles from the 
course, and being poor, he had to walk over every morning to play. He 
was so poor, in fact, that he didn’t have money enough to buy nails for his 
” Pr. Allan did, in fact, play golf in 
The rest of the story is rubbish, and rubbish 


shoes to prevent him from slipping. 
shoes without nails in them. 
of a rather offensive character. 


A Painter of Dreams, by A. M. W. Stirling. 
MRS. STIRLING’S new book takes its name from the last of seven bio- 
graphical essays, the painter being Spencer Stanhope, the pre- Raphaelite and 
friend of Rossetti and Burne-Jones. 
sympathy ; but one cannot help wishing that some of her subjects had been 


(John Lane.) 


The authoress writes with skill and 


If a beautiful American girl succeeded 
in marrying the Duke of Wellington’s brother, that may have been in its 
time an important event; but it could only derive interest now from the 
personality of the lady ; 
take ‘‘ Billy Bosville,” who has fifty pages devoted to him. 


and she does not appear to have had any. Or 
He was a rich 
Yorkshire squire who neglected his property and lived constantly in London, 
where he entertained twelve friends at dinner daily. 
Horne Tooke and Cobbett ; and the most important action of his life appears 
to be that he drove his coach once a fortnight to Tooke’s house at Wimbledon 
and took part in a feast which he had himself provided. 
enticing repast the conviviality of the guests . the brilliance of 
wit’’ have all grown unutterably stale and vapid, no less than the convivi- 
No skill 


Of the seven essays the 


He was a patron of 


But by now “ the 


alities of Theodore Hook who was on the other side in politics. 
could make “ Billy Bosville’’ an interesting figure. 
most pleasing is the account of J. F. Herring, the animal-painter, because 
he was the most natural and simple of the persons described. If Elizabeth 
Patterson, the repudiated wife of Jerome Bonaparte, had come more in 
contact with her formidable brother-in-law, something exciting might have 
happened ; but this was not allowed her. 


” 


It is strange that an author who 
deals much with the eighteenth century should persistently call Boswell 
“the historian,”’ and should apparently not know who wrote the poem which 
begins, ‘‘ Condemned to Hope’s delusive mine.”’ 


Realms of Day, by Hugh De Sélincourt. (Nisbet.) 


MR. DE SELINCOURT has written a book quite out of the common, 
worthy both of respect and admiration. Yet we shall be surprised if he 
does not irritate many of his readers, even while they admire him. He is, 
as is well known, a preacher of “ pride of body,” and a great exponent of 
certain Danish exercises; and just as Mr. Dick could not keep someone’s 
head out of his writings, so Mr. De Sélincourt cannot or will not keep every- 
one’s body out of his. He continually decries the shamefulness of a ‘‘ flabby 
stomach,” till the reader, conscious of his own despicable muscles, grows 
restive at last. Moreover, many of his characters are so abounding in 
vitality, so prone to great bursts of laughter from sheer joy of living, so 
energetically determined to ‘‘ grasp the nettle ”’ 
feet,’’ that we seem to see them standing in a row and doing moral exercises 
as hard as they can go. Again, though Mr. De Sélincourt has clearly a very 
pleasant sense of humour, he is, as befits a preacher, not going to be deterred 
by it from possibly making himself ridiculous. When the hero, who does 
his exercises every morning, meets his ideal mate, we are certain that it 
will turn out that she does them too. Sure enough she does, and then we 
cannot, for the life of us, help sniggering. There are a good many things 
in the book about which it is very difficult not to think and write flippantly. 
Yet we do so with rather a bad conscience, because Mr. De Sélincourt is 
genuinely interesting and stirring and full of a high purpose that it would 
be paltry not to acknowledge. Moreover, he is not only a strenuous preacher 


“ce 


or to ‘stand on their own 
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of his gospel of being ‘a soldier of life.” Much of his character drawing 
is both subtle and skilful, and his hero and heroine are thoroughly in love. 
The character on which he has clearly spent his soul is old Mrs. Rivarol, 
the hero’s grandmother, and she is an old lady of much fine courage and 
spirit and wisdom. For many people we are sure she will possess charm 
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precept ‘‘ Be honest’? we must admit that 
We struggled against this feeling: we were 
Whatever the precise 


as well, but following her 
charming we did not find her. 
conscious of being the poorer for it, but there it was. 
feeling she inspires, she is, beyond all manner of doubt, extremely well 


worth meeting. 





LIGHT HORSES AND LORD SELBORNE’S 
COMMITTEE. 


N interesting report has been issued by the Committee, 

with Lord Middleton as chairman, appointed by 

Lord Selborne at the beginning of August. It is 

stated that the feature in the correspondence 

between the War Office and the Board which will 

at once attract attention is the urgency of the pleas addressed 
by the War Office. These are endorsed by the Board of Agri- 
culture and, according to the report, ‘‘do not exaggerate 
the seriousness of the present position of light horse breeding.” 
After the preliminary paragraphs, a brief history of recent 
Government assistance to horse breeding is given. Before 
1g11 there was only an annual grant of {£5,000 to the Com- 
mission on Horse Breeding, and of this amount £3,000 have 
been given annually since the reign of Queen Anne by way 
of Royal Bounty to provide Royal plates at race meetings. 
This method not being considered satisfactory, changes were 
made in 1887, and between 1888 and 1910 they awarded 
annually some twenty-eight premiums originally {200 and 
subsequently {150 in value. In 1906 the matter was stirred 
up again, as it was seen that the increase in mechanical 
traction was proving adverse to an increase of horses, and 
in January, I91I, a grant of £40,000 was made out of the 
Development Fund to the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
for the encouragement of horse breeding. It is pointed out 
that as long as racing and hunting continue unchecked there 
will always be a fair supply of horses of the highest quality ; 
but owing to the war racing, except in Ireland and at New- 
market, is entirely checked and hunting is conducted under 
difficulties. Were the present state of things to ke prolonged 
the horse breeding industry must be seriously affected. 
The need of improved quality is shown in many ot the letters 
written by the War Office to the Board. Passages from a 
number of these are quoted. For example: ‘‘ No one 
who goes carefully through the horses in either a country 
or urban district can fail to be appalled at the number of 
animals which, by faulty conformation or obvious unsound- 
ness, are quite unsuited for hard work.” ‘‘ Owing, however, 
to the inferiority of many of the sires, a large number of these 
horses are of so poor a stamp as to be of no military value, 
and the Council regard it as of the uimost importance that 
steps should at 
once be taken to 
arrest the de- 
terioration of 
the ligh t 
draught horse 
stock in this 
country. In 
their opinion, 
which they un- 
derstand is 
shared by your 
Board, the only 
practical way 
of doing so is to 
ensure that 
thoroughly 
good sires are 
available to all 
private breeders 
at a low fee.” 
In a letter from 
Lord Kitchener 









of view it is of the utmost importance to ensure an ample supply 
of light draught and riding horses of a really good stamp 
suitable for Cavalry and Artillery work if this country is, 
in the future, to be fully prepared for war. : Even 
the numbers available have not been sufficient for our largely 
increased wants, and consequently we have had to purchase 
heavily in America, some {12,000,000 having been spent there 
since war was declared. Some, at any rate, of this expendi- 
ture might have been saved had the home breeding been 
on a proper footing. The main difficulty, however, is quality, 
and to secure this the first requisite is a good supply of high 
class thoroughbred sires readily available to the small breeder 
at a reasonable price, together with a corresponding number 
of good brood mares capable not only of producing a good 
foal, but also of earning their keep on a farm. . . . I 
hope, therefore, that you will do your utmost to secure the 
approval of the Treasury to the adoption of some scheme 
of State aid. The question is one of military importance, 
and it is essential that it should be dealt with on large and 
comprehensive lines, and at the earliest possible date.” 
And now we come to a few paragraphs describing the 
decline of light horse breeding. It is attributed in the first 
place to the increase of mechanical traction ; secondly, to 
the dwindling of the market for massive light horses ; and 
thirdly, to the small number of farmers who have the qualifi- 
cations and opportunity to make hunters—and an unmade 
hunter does not command a high price in the market. Then 
the report goes on to give the recommendations for amending 
the scheme so as to make the policy continuous, and proceed 
by expansion rather than by revolution. Taking what was 
done in order, there was the registration of stallions, that 
is the examination for soundness by the Board. Voluntary 
registration was introduced in 1911, and the increase in the 
number of stallions registered was continuous to 1914, I9I5. 
In the first of these years only 313 were registered and 
forty-four were rejected, while in 1915 1,471 were registered 
and 103 rejected. The deduction is drawn that stallion 
owners recognise the advantage of having a certificate of 
soundness for each horse, ‘‘ but in order to protect the 
owners of these stallions from the competition of unsound 
horses, and to 
give mare 
owners a larger 
number of sound 
sires to select 
from, we are of 
opinion that 
legislation 
should be intro- 
duced to require 
compulsory 
annual veterin- 
ary examination 
by the Board of 
all stallions that 
are travelled for 
a service fee or 
publicly ex- 
hibited for stud 
purposes, and 
that the opera- 
tion of any Act 
oi Parliament 
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brevity and go for more than 
force: ‘‘ I have ae oe ese. two years from 
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The second 
point is the 
awarding of  pre- 


miums to stallions. 
The majority of 
premiums awarded 
by the Board are 
in respect of 
thoroughbred stal- 
lions. Very few go 
to hunter _ sires, 
Yorkshire coach, or 
Cleveland Bay stal- 
lions. The King’s 
Premium was not 
considered to be 
sufficiently re- 
munerative to at- 
tract the entry of 
really high class 
stallions and there- 
fore the super 
premium has been 
instituted. A stal- 
Jion awarded a 
super premium is 
under an engage- 
ment for two years’ 
service and the  jeegewe” 
owner is liable to W. A. Rouch. 
the forfeiture of the FIELD 
super premium, 
that is {100, if the 
engagement is broken. Tle Committee’s plan of expansion 
here is set out as follows: ‘‘ We consider that the provision 
of high-class stallions for service at a low fee is the most 
practical method of affording encouragement and of giving 
facilities to mare owners to improve the class of stock bred 
in the country.” An important provision is as follows : 
“With a view to preventing the export of premium stallions 
which, in the opinion of the Board, are suitable for country 
service, we recommend that it should be a condition of the 
acceptance of a Premium that the Government should be 
given the first refusal to purchase if the owner of the stallion 
has an offer to sell abroad. Such condition is to remain 
in force for twelve months from the date of the award of 
the Premium, and change of ownership shall not nullify 
this condition.’ The third point is that of the brood mare 
scheme. The brood mares were leased out to county 
committees at an annual rent of two pounds. Some counties 
took this up, but in many districts the results are not 
encouraging. The practical comment upon it runs thus: 
“We had the opportunity of hearing evidence as to the 
working of this scheme from the Inspector of the Board 
who, for the last two years, has been engaged upon the 
inspection of the mares put out under the scheme. We 
are in favour of the continuance of the scheme in those 
counties in which it has proved a success—about eight or 
nine—but we recommend that in view of the difficulty of 
purchasing really good mares at an average price of £50, 
that amount should be raised to £75.” 

In view of the acquisition of Colonel Hall-Walker’s stud, 
the following paragraph will be read with great interest : 
‘“Among the proposals which we have to make, one of the 
most important is the purchase of stallions by the Board. 
The main object of this proposal is to prevent the best country 
stallions being bought for use abroad, and especially when 
private enterprise, as hitherto, has so often been outbidden 
by the Foreign Agent with a Government purse behind him.” 
After giving some excellent reasons for attaching more 
importance to stallions than to brood mares, the report says : 
“We consider that the Board should appoint a competent 
buyer, who should make it his business to know of every 
horse in training suitable for country service, and if such an 
officer is appointed, there should be no difficulty in giving 
effect to our recommendation with regard to the purchase 
of stallions.” 

Some very important remarks are made about prize 
giving at shows: ‘“‘ We are of opinion that the system of 
giving prizes for foals is one which deserves every encourage- 
ment, as it is most desirable to educate breeders to the necessity 
of looking after and doing their young stock well, especially 
during the first year after birth. The system of giving foal prizes 
is much appreciated by breeders, as it provides a quick return 
for their outlay, and we recommend, therefore, that liberal 
grants should be provided for the purpose of awarding toal 
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prizes at the various 
country shows, but 
that no foal should 
be eligible for more 
than one prize in 
a year. We recom- 
mend that the 
Board should con- 
sult their County 
Committees as_ to 
the Shows at which 
such prizes should 
be offered.” Now 
follows a section 
on the purchase 
of Army horses, 
concerning which it 
is said ‘‘ the present 
method of buying 
remounts gives no 
encouragement at 
all to the breeder 
and does not bring 
him into touch with 
Army buyers. And 
if the Government 
want farmers and 
others to breed 
horses suitable for 
remount = purposes 
the Government 
must in some way 
make it profitable 
to breeders to do so, and give further assistance and 
encouragement to the light horse breeding industry.” 

The following recommendations seem to us worthy 
of very close attention: ‘‘ That more horses should be pur- 
chased direct from breeders. We recognise, however, thai 
breeders must be educated as to the types of horses required 
for military purposes, as to the advantage of having their 
horses in suitalle condition for inspection by Army buyers, 
and as to their fair and commercial value. That as many 
remounts as possible should be purchased when rising 4, 
as the earlier the breeder can get rid of his young stock, 
the better pleased he will be, and the more ready to study 
the requirements of the War Office. That in the event of 
there being some specially good three year old fillies, the 
War Office should purchase them and leave them wiih breeders 
until they have produced and reared foals, but we suggest 
that great care should be taken in determining the conditions 
of purchase and in selecting the breeders. That mares which 
appear to be specially suitable for breeding purposes should be 
drafted from the ranks at ten years of age and transferred 
to the Board for disposal under their brood mare schemes.” 
For artillery purposes, the breeding of small, active draft 
horses is strongly recommended and the following paragraph 
bears the impress of war experience: ‘‘ These horses are 
more economical for use on light land and in hilly districts 
than the taller, heavier, and slower-moving breeds, so that 
if the number bred is increased there is no reason to antici- 
pate any difficulty in finding a ready market for them. We 
understand that the use of the shire horse during the present 
war has proved that although he possesses certain advan- 
tages he is, on the whole, unsuitable for campaigning, and can 
never therefore take the place of the smaller, hardier horse.” 

These are the main points of a report which ought 
to be in the hands of all who ate interested in the horse breed- 
ing industry. We have space for a reierence to the national 
supply of ponies, the greater utilisation of which has always 
been strongly advocated in our pages, and it is of all the 
greater interest just now, when the National Pony Society 
has accepted the trophy we offered for competition and 
practically adopted the suggestions put forward in our 
pages: ‘“‘We have considered the interesting Report 
of the Committee which was appoinied in 1912 by the 
President of the Board to advise as to the measures to be 
adopted for the improvement of mountain and moorland 
breeds of ponies, and we wish to express our entire agree- 
ment with the opinion of that Committee that ‘ these ponies 
bred in the open are the natural reservoirs from which all 
our national breeds of light horses derive and reinvigorate 
many of their characteristics of temperament, courage, 
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intelligence, and resource. 

In this connection nothing more practical has been 
suggested than the location of approved sires on the borders of 
Exmoor, the New lorest and other homes ot the native breed. 
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THE WILTON PARK CEDARS. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’} 

Si1r,—Since writing the article on the ‘‘ Age of the Cedars of Mount Lebanon ” 
in your issue of December 11th, I have found an early account of remarkable 
cedars in England by Poederlé, a distinguished arboriculturist, whose 
‘* Manuel de l’Arboriste,’’ published at Brussels in 1772, contains many 
facts of great interest relating to the history of cultivated trees. Poederlé 
visited Wilton Park in 1771, where he saw twelve great cedars, the largest 
of which measured 16 French feet (17 English feet) in girth. The other famous 
cedars in England at that date were four trees in the Chelsea Botanic Garden, 
which were 12ft. in girth. The latter were planted as 3ft. high seedlings 
in 1685. The biggest cedar at Wilton, as we know from the count of the 
annual rings in 1874, dates from 1638. Poederlé’s comparative measure- 
ments support the claim of the Wilton cedars to be the earliest planted in 
Englard.—AvuGusTINE HENRY. 

CHATEAU DE VILLEBON (EURE-ET-LOIR). 


{To THE Epiror or ‘‘ Country LiFe.”’} 





Sir,—Country Lire of October 23rd bas just been sent me on account of 
its article on the Chateau de Villebon (Eure-et-Loir), which is interesting and 
the photographs very well taken. The history of the chateau is correct, 
but the name of its present owner is not exact. I would be obliged if you 
would correct this error. Villebon belonged to my grandfather, the late 
Marquis de Pontoi Pontcarré (whose father purchased it). My grandfather 
left Villebon to his youngest grandson, Comte de Pontoi Pontcarré (my 
first cousin), who was killed in action in Alsace, December, 1914, aged 25, 
and now the chateau is owned by his young sister, Mlle. de Pontoi Pontcarré. 
—MAROQUIS DE PontTor PONTCARRE, 25, Avenue de Messine, Paris. 
A GREAT CRESTED GREBE AT BATTERSEA. 
{To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—It may interest Mr. Charles R. Brown, whose instructive article on the 
great crested grebe appears in the Christmas Number ot Country LIFE, 
to know that one of these birds was shot by my grandfather seventy-six years 
ago at Battersea, S.W., and is still in a perfect state of preservation at my 
father’s house in Oxford.—Cercit F. Lucas. 
TO ADJUST A MERCURIAL BAROMETER. 
[To THE EpitTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—I shall be very glad if any of your readers can tell me the correct way 
of adjusting a mercurial barometer that is out of order. I refer to the usual 
long form of weather-glass, the rise and fall indicated by a hand on the 
dial.—A. A. M. 


ANOTHER CURIOUS EPITAPH. 
[To THE Epitor or ‘ Country LirF.”’] 
Sir,—Having read with interest the two curious epitaphs which appeared 
in your ‘“‘ Correspondence ”’ columns a week or two ago, I venture to send 
you another example. It is that of ‘‘ Tib Mumps,” the landlady in ‘‘ Guy 
Manneting,”’ who lies buried in the churchyard of the ancient Saxon church 
of Over-Denton, near Gilsland. The tombstone is in a very bad position 
for a photograph, so that I was unable to obtain one ; I managed to decipher 
the almost defaced inscription, however, which runs as follows: 
‘* Margaret Teasdale of Mumps Ha’, 
who died May 5th, 1777, 
aged 98 years. 
What I once was some may relate, 
What I am now is each one’s fate, 
What I shall be none can explain 
Till He Who called call again.” 
—E. Crowe. 


“ DISHING” HORSES. 
[To THE EpiTor oF “‘ CountTRY LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—Mr. Pilliner wishes me to go farther in my arguments about dishing 
hunters. I will try. ‘‘ X” accuses the Arab of this fault, but confuses 
dishing with daisy cutting. I have had more to do with Barbs than Arabs. 
Those who believe in the foundation mare know that English bloodstock 
descends more from Barbs than Arabs, in tail female. I have spent much 
time in Morocco, the home of the Godolphin Barb, practically the only male 
line of the Barb in the Stud Book. I never saw one dish, nor have I ever 
I think Mr. Pilliner refers to the outward, roundabout 
swing of the foot, though dishing applies equally to the inward swing. In 
the one case the toe turns in, and in the other out. I remember long years 
ago in the Vale of White Horse (about Charlie Hoare’s time) when hounds 
ran as they seldom do now, and I think foxes were better, we had a twelve 
to fourteen mile point most weeks, and sometimes two. In those days 
I had arguments with old Bob Chapman, who said he would, of the two evils, 
soonet have a horse dish in than out. My reply was, “ If they dish in, they 
hit and cut themselves; but if they dish out, they can’t.” I still think as 
a general rule that dishing out is safer. I have found by experience that a very 
wide goer can hit like blazes. Any ordinary mechanic could have told me 
that if you swing a weight on a string in a circle, the weight on the string will 
hit any object that remains within its circle. I have come to the conclusion 
on that principle that a dishing horse is dangerous. Though as a rule his 
other leg is not in a position to be hit, during a ride, especially when hunting 
in deep ground, this may happen. There is an old saying among racing 
men, ‘‘ They go in all shapes.”” We learn from Mendel that in aiming to get 
one particular character the breeder is apt to lose another. Some lines 
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of our thoroughbreds have terrible defects as to their legs. The ‘‘ Macaronis,” 
though for speed the most valuable blood in the Stud Book, emphasise this 
point. Some are so back at the knee and their joints are so upright that 
they cannot be trained, vet I might almost say that any horse that has won 
over £500 in one stake has “‘ Macaroni’? blood, and many twice or three 
times over. I heard one man argue it was all for speed to have an upright 
leg, ‘‘ less trouble to get it off the ground than one well down on the pastern.”’ 
I think, if Mr. Pilliner went the rounds of the bloodstock paddocks, he would 
find some of the best bred mares dish. The majority of the dams producing 
our racehorses have never won a race! Out of the thousands bred from these 
mares, how many have ever seen a racecourse ? Out of the hundreds that do, 
how many win one little race? Pocahontas roared; as an old mare Isola 
Bella’s hocks were thorough-pined through and her hind fetlocks touched 
the ground. On the racecourse you may be looking at a Stockwell, but his 
dam at home may be a faulty one. If as a rule the dams and granddams 
of the sires of our hunters were inspected before these sires were allowed 
to serve we should stand a better chance. Now, the best advice to give 
the wise breeder is, Never use a new horse till you have seen his 
get.—Horr BROOKE. 


STATE OWNED STUDS. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CountRY LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—Some months ago you opened your columns for the expression of views 
from various correspondents on the subject of the best system whereby a 
suitable and satisfactory supply of horses for our Army might be assured. 
As a strong advocate for many years of a system of State stud farms, as a 
reliable source or foundation, from which to obtain an assured supply of all 
classes of horses for this purpose, I then subscribed a humble contribution, 
which you kindly included among others of various opinions at the time. 
I little thought that the ideals I endeavoured then to describe, and which 
I have always sought to further whenever opportunity offered, would so 
shortly be consummated, more especially after a recent conversation with a 
high official at the War Office on the subject. The announcement of Colonel 
Hall-Walker’s public-spirited action is, at any rate, a beginning in the right 
direction, after years of makesbifts and various schemes, originated always 
on the score of cheapness, the too obvious results of which, coupled with the 
enormous expense and wastage entailed, can be summed up in the 
word ‘‘ muddle,’”’ or—as Mr. Provost Battersby describes it—‘ the 
continuing to waste millions yearly on inadequate pretences, which will 
once more breed disaster in the hour of need.’’ The recent efforts (almost 
hysterical in their commandeering actions) in the early part of the present 
war to collect from all over the country the various types of horses required 
by the Army have not, under the present modern conditions of warfare, 
“bred disaster,’ except in so far as they have materially assistcd in bringing 
about a financial crisis. The various schemes for the supply of horses, to 
come into force in the event of an emergency, advocated and adopted on 
account of their apparent cheapness and as being a lesser burden to the tax- 
payer than the organised methodical systems in vogue on the Continent, 
have turned out, in their working and application, to be quite the reverse. 
The money wasted and thrown away upon horses prior to and during the 
present war is positively appalling. What hold had the War Office over 
the increased production of horses creatcd by the institution of the annual 
grant of £40,000 some five years ago? The Army horse was produced in 
greatly increased quantities for the replenishment of foreign armies. Then 
came the ineffectual schemes of ‘‘ ear-marking’’ and ‘‘ registration,’’ and 
the payment of the necessary officials, which haphazard systems resulted in 
unfortunate unpreparedness when war was suddenly sprung upon us, and 
the rush of buyers all over the country, the improper purchases by some 
of the incompetent ones appointed entailing endless waste of good money, 
giving prices for horses only worth half the sum, buying ‘‘ misfits,” 
for cavalry or transport ; buying even ‘‘ mares in foal,’’ and unsound horses. 
Added to this, the total lack of proper accommodation and shelter for horses 
at depots when bought, resulted in the resale of thousands at half cost 
price, or their transfer to the expensively-run invalid horse depots, where 
these wrecks, suffering from every ailment, are either successfully treated or 
not, as the case may be. These are only some of the many characteristics 
of the present system, or lack of system, for supplying horses for the Army, 
which act like a sieve for the tax-payer’s money to be thrown into, and com- 
pared to which an organised methodical system of State-run stud farms, 
on the lines adopted by our enemies the Germans (and other nations), would 
be economy itself. In my contribution, which you kindly included, to the 
discussion opened in your columns some few months ago, on the subject of 
horse-breeding from a national point of view, I roughly described the details 
of a German State-run stud farm, which some years ago I had the opportunity 
to personally inspect, for breeding horses for their cavalry, and I urged the 


no good 


adoption of a like scheme by our Government in some of your contemporaries, 
to which there was always one objection raised, viz., that of expense. I 
continue to maintain that though the initial outlay might be considerable, 
yet, in time of emergency, not only would the Army have an assured supply 
of horses, properly trained, to draw upon, but the country would save unlimited 
money as compared to the expense and scandalous waste entailed by the 
present ‘“‘ happy-go-lucky,” ‘‘ go-as-you-please’’ methods in vogue. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that, in accepting Colonel Hall-Walk<1’s patriotic offer 
(which, by the way, they nearly missed by their usual policy of ‘‘ Wait and 
See’), the Government will be forming a beginning, or nucleus, of an organised 
system of State stud farms, all over the country, more especially in Ireland, 
lending good sound mares to farmers to be served by the stud horses, and buying 
their produce at three years old, and continuing subsequent operations on 
the lines of the Continental systems, entailing, in place of the present absence 
of any methodical plan, an assured supply (safe from the foreign buyer) of 
properly trained horses, suitable for our cavalry, artillery and transport.— 
C. Lestie Fox. 
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THE NEVILL 
[To THE EpIToR OF 


BULL. 

**CountTrY LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—In describing Raby Castle in Country Lire a fortnight ago I mentioned 
the sculpture of the Nevill Bull now at the Home Farm. Its character and 
position are shown in the accompanying photograph, taken by Mr. Yeoman 
of Barnard Castle, and very kindly sent by Lord Barnard. In its right fore 
hoof the bull is made to hold a staff at the top of which is a banner with the 
Nevill saltire. The saltire also appears on the drapery or ‘‘ mantle’? which 
is fixed round the bull’s neck and flies over its left shoulder. The sculpture 
probably dates from the time of John, fifth Lord Raby, who obtained licence 
to crenellate Raby Castle in 1378, and it differs from examples dating from 
after the time when the Lords of Raby had obtained the Westmorland Earl- 
dom. In a Tudor manuscript of banners published by Lord Howard de 
Walden in 1904, the banner of the Earl of Westmorland no longer bears the 
saltire alone, but with it the lions of Thomas of Woodstock and the ship which 
later heralds had invented as the coat of ‘‘ Nevill the Admiral,’ who came 
over with the Conqueror. The staff is held up by a white bull gorged with a 
golden coronet. The migrations of the sculptured bull may be traced. 
Information supplied by Lord Barnard gives its original position as ‘‘ over 
the Barbican.” This barbican was an outlier connecting the Chapel Tower 


with the moat on the west side of the castle and was removed when the 





GATEWAY OF HOME FARM, RABY CASTLE. 

second Earl of Darlington made a carriageway through the Chapel Tower and 
raised the floors of chapel and hall for the purpose. He succeeded to the 
estates in 1758, and the barbican had evidently disappeared before Pennant 
visited the castle in 1772, since he tells us that: ‘‘ A fine parade goes quite 
round the Castle, garnished with battlements. On Bullmer’s Tower is a 
great bas-relief of a bull holding a flag-staff in one foot.’’ At first, the bull 
must have been 
moved only a 
short way and 
temporarily set 
up on the tower 
that lay to the 
south of the 
destroyed _ bar- 
But be- 
tween the date 
of Pennant’s 
visit and that of 
Brayley some 
time after the 
death of the 
Earl in 1792, 
and before the 
Durham volume 
of the ‘ Beau- 
ties of England”’ 
was published in 
1803, it had 
found its present 
resting place for, 
speaking of the 
farm ‘to which 
particular atten- 
tion was given 
by the late Earl, 
who introduced 
every  agricul- 
tural improve- 
ment and 
erected many 


bican. 


THE 


ITRY 





LITTLETON 
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useful buildings,’”’? he mentions the ‘‘ embattled screen, over the 
of which is the rude sculpture 
adorned with the Nevill arms: 
Tower.” The photograph 
exposure has given an = as- 
pect of 


gateway 
of a bull bearing an ensign and mantle, 
this was removed thither 
shows that a 


from Bulmer’s 
century and a quarter of 


much age to. this 
gateway, which is a very 
picturesque sample of the 
Gothick taste’? of Horace 
Walpole’s time.—H. Avray 
TIPPING. 





THE WATTS 


[To THE EpirTor.]} 





Sir,—I enclose a photograph 
of one of the old waits’ 
badges belonging to the 
Borough of Stamford. These 
worn by the 
were appointed 
and paid for their services 
by the town authorities in 
the seventeenth century. 
Their duties included ihe 
‘““making of music’? when 
the Mayor set forth in proces- 
sion, and they had _ to 
serenade the townsfolk for several weeks before the advent of Christmas. 
Borough.—HENRY WALKER. 


badges were 
waits who 





A XVII CENTURY WAITS BADGE, 
BOROUGH OF STAMFORD. 


The badges bear the arms of the 


TRIBUTE. 


NOTHER SERVANT’S 
To tHe Epiror oF ** Country LIFE. 
Sir,—I have read with much interest the verses of Miss Armstrong in the 
Christmas Number of Country Lire on the faithful servant of the late 
Lieutenant Maclean Proctor Dilworth. May I beg to call your attention 
to a similar and earlier instance in reference to the death of Captain P. B. 
Lendon, M.V.O. : 
* LENDON.—In loving memory of Carr. P. B. LENpon, M.V.O., 
killed in action Oct. 21st, 1914. A good kind leader h 
Many trials and troubles he has seen; Now he has gone to the 
haven of rest; The men that are left will do their best. 
(J. White, 


The enclosed cutting is from the 


e has been ; 


his servant.) ”’ 


Times of October 21st.—F. Marsn. 


A CORMORANT ON THE THAMES 
[To THE Epitor oF ** Country LIFE.” 
S1r,—On December 6th, while walking on the towing-path between Surbiton 
and Thames Ditton, I saw a cormorant sitting on the bank, which on my 
approach dived into the water. It reappeared on the strface twice while 
I was watching. Three other 
saw the bird, and identified it as a cormorant. It may have been 
driven inland by the 
so far up-river.—D. J. H. 


people who were walking with me also 


storm, as I think it is unusual for one to appear 


ANOTHER 


[To THE 


MEDLEVAL BARN. 


Epiror oF ‘‘ Country Lire.” 


Sir,—I am enclosing a photograph which I recently took of the ancient 
Tithe Barn at Littleton, one of the finest of these interesting old buildings 
extant. It was 
erected by the 
Abbot of Eve- 
sham in 1377, 
and measures 
r30ft. long by 
S2It. 
allowing a 


wide, 
wagon and 
team to enter 
and turn inside. 
The Vale of 
Evesham is par- 
ticularly rich in 
build- 
ings of this type. 
Another fine 
example is to be 


ancient 


seen at Hadbury 
and another at 
Bredons Nor- 
ton; but the 
Littleton Barn, 
which adjoins 
the fine old 
church and 
manor house, 
forms one of the 
finest groups ot 
medieval build- 
ings in the 
country.— 
STANLEY A. 
TITHE BARN. 


KING. 








PEACE IN WAR. 


(To tHe Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.’’} 
Sir,—It is pleasant in war-time to be reminded that there are still some 
send you some photographs representing 
It may comfort your readers 
to remember that rustic carts with old men and children still wander across 
Cherry Bridge, that sheep still keep their timid look-out from the shelves 


homes of ancient peace, so I 
the tors and streams of the Dartmoor uplands. 





QUEEN OF HER OWN FARMYARD. 





PONIES COME DOWN TO 


BROOKS. 


THE DARTMOOR STILL 


MOUNTAIN 





STILL 


KEEP 
SHELVES 


THEIR 
OF 


TIMID 
ROCK. 


THE SHEEP 


of rock, that Dartmoor ponies still come down to drink of the mountain 
brooks at eventide, and that children are still queens of their own farmyards.— 
M. R. 
TEUTON WILL CEASE FROM 
[ro THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—In your number of November 6th the remarks about the book ‘ Switzer- 
land in Winter’? were exccllent and to the point. But it remains for your 


WHERE THE TROUBLING ? 


COUNTRY 


DRINK OF 


LOOK-OUT 
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paper to give to the lovers of winter sports hints as to the likely spots to 
replace those which ought to be left alone, and to centralise the suggestions 
of your readers. Take the case of St. Moritz. Its climate, scenery and 
altitude could be found only with great difficulty in any other part of Switzer- 
land. It is, indeed, this exsemble which prevented the Britishers giving it 
the cold shoulder altogether, although every year their number diminished, 
thanks to the ever increasing invasion of the rough Teutons. But if climate 
and scenery found elsewhere in a 
measure, there is something which it would be 
more cruel to lose, and this is the genial 
companionship and the grand games and 
matches which, thanks always to the Britisher, 
made St. Moritz so lovable. I refer specially 
to the Curling Club—as curling is my hobby 
—and I cannot bear to think that all the good 
fellows I met there would be scattered right 
and left. No, it is the tout ensemble (without 
forgetting the jolly people of Grindelwald who 
used to pay us long-waited-for visits) that we 
must try to preserve for the future. Let your 
reviewers state what can be said in favour of 
Saanen Meeser. I only know that its altitude 
could be higher, but, still, is yet higher than 
Grindelwald. What about the climate, the 
wind, and the amount of sunshine’ And 
open your columns to all correspondents-with 
the understanding that we must try, if 
St. Moritz becomes unfortunately undesirable, 
to congregate again in another suitable centre. 
In doing so your excellent paper will deserve 
once more the thanks of all, and especially 
of—CuRLER. 


can be 


TWO RECIPES FOR COUNTRY TEA 
TABLES IN WAR TIME. 

[To THE EpiTor oF “ CountTrRY LIFE.’’| 
Sir,—One of the chief features of English 
country house life is its five teas. 
In peace times a good square table that one 
can draw one’s chair up to, placed in a cosy 
corner of the garden or sitting-room or hall, 
and laden with all manner of good things 
produced by the housekeeper’s thoughtful care, 
was the order of the day, both in winter and 
summer. From strawberries and cream for 
tennis players, poached eggs and muffins for 
the hungry hunting people, down to 
sugar-iced cakes for the lesser appetites, 
nothing was found wanting; but to-day the 
war has thrown its shadow of economy over 
our festive little boards. The rich cakes have 
disappeared, eggs and butter are 
normal prices, the hunting people are away, 
nearly all of them fighting, and eating bully 
beef and biscuit in the trenches. Those few 
who are “ carrying on” the sport at home have 
not half the appetite of the old days, nor do 
they care to eat good fare while their old 
comrades are going so short of it. At a time 
like this everyone must do their bit in one way 
or another. So the housekeeper must search 
around for more economical 
must try to keep up spirits 
with simpler fare; but to 
nice as well as cheap is 


o'clock 


dainty 


above 


THE 
recipes. — She 
and appetites 
find what is 

not always an 

one ofl 


easy affair among recipes. If 


them casts her eye upon the two following, 


any 


I think I can promise her she will find 
them good as well as quite economical, 
and suited to the table with its lessened 


varieties that she is anxiously catering for 
in war-times like this. Hot scones (to lx 
eaten with jam instead of butter).—Ingredients : 
lb. flour, 1 teaspoonful bi-carbonate of soda, 
1}0z. caster sugar, 1 teaspoonful cream of tartar, 
20z. butter or lard, a pinch of salt, about 
4 pint of milk. Mix up the dry ingredients 


well together, then rub in butter or lard. 
Mix to a soft dough with the milk, using a 
knife to mix it with. Then roll out th 


dough on a board and cut it out in Small 


rounds. Bake on a flat tin in a hol oven 
for not more than a quarter of an hour. 
Serve them very hot, in a covered dish. 


FROM THE Rum Cake.—Ingredients: 2 eggs, their weight 
in caster sugar, butter and flour, and a small 
quantity of good rum and some icing sugar. 
Method: Cream the caster sugar and the butter together, add the egys, 
then the flour and a tablespoonful of the rum. Mix thoroughly togethe 
put into two sandwich tins and bake in a nice hot oven for ten to fifteen minut: 
until a light brown. Turn out and put a layer of icing between the laye! 
and on the top cover well with the same icing, which is made as follow 
Put two tablespoonfuls of icing sugar into a basin and add to it a sma 
tablespoonful of rum. Mix it up very well. It should be firm enough wlv 


mixed to spread on the cake with a knife.—H. a’C. PENRUDDOCKE, 








